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100 Books for Summer Reading. 


Two weeks from to-day (on June 16) THe New 
York Times Satrurpay Review will issue a special 
number devoted to books for Summer reading. One 
hundred such books have been selected from the books 
of the past year and a half, and witt. each title publish- 
er’s name, and price, will be printed a descriptive no- 
tice. The paper will be of double the usual size, giv- 
ing space for a variety of other reading matter greater 
in volume than is contained in the regular sixteen- 
page issue. 

In its circulation this number will be far in excess 
of any previous special numbers, which long since 
passed the one-hundred-thousand mark. It will be 
issued in Paris with the regular edition of Tur New 
York Times now published there, which means the ad- 
dition of thousands of copies to those circulated in 
this country, making this issue of Tue Sarurpay Re- 
View much the largest ever published. 
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Topics of the Week. 

It now turns out that “ Hilda Wade” is not the 
only posthumous novel by the late Grant Allen, al- 
though the final chapter of it was written by Dr. A. 
Conan Doyle while his friend lay dying. Mr. Allen, 
like some other writers in various departments of lit- 
erature, had many irons in the fire at the same time, 
and kept them all hot. While at work upon “ Hilda 
Wade” his pen was also busy with another novel en- 
titled “The Linnet,”” which, unlike the former, hag 
never been published, even partially, in serial form. 
Those who have had the pleasure of inspecting the 
manuscript speak of it in the highest terms. The 
scene is laid in the Tyrol, and the curious types of 
human nature which Mr. Allen had a faculty for as- 
sembling in his pages will be found therein. It will 
be shortly published in England by Grant Richards 
and in the United States by the New Amsterdam Book 
Company. 


Mr. Beerbohm Tree's revival of “ Rip Van Winkle” 
at Her Majesty's Theatre, London, has caused Green- 
ing & Co. of that city to prepare a special edition of 


Washington [Irving's story. The volume is edited by 
Mr. S. J. Adair Fitzgerald, who will contribute an ex- 
haustive introduction, giving an interesting history of 
the legend both from a theatrical and literary point of 
view. ‘The issue will be called “ Her Majesty's Edi- 
tion of Rip Van Winkle,” 


G. Bernard Shaw's new novel, “ An Unsocial Social- 
ist,” is being published by Brentano's. This house’s 
reprint of an earlier novel by Mr. Shaw had already 
caused considerable attention to be given him by 





American readers. Over thirteen years ago Robert 
Louis Stevenson, in writing to Mr. William Archer of 
“Cashel Byron’s Profession,” said: “T have read 
your friend’s book with singular relish. If he has 
written any other, I beg you will let me see it. 
* * * Over Bashville, the footman, I howled with 
derision and delight. dote on Bashville—I could read 
of him forever.” 


In continuation of the Heroes of the Reforma- 
tion Series, G. P. Putnam’s Sons are planning to add 
two volumes of interest and value, one of which will 
be called ‘ Satirists of the Reformation,” by Oliphant 
Smeaton of Edinburgh. The other will treat of two 
characters little known to the lay student of the 
Reformation, but which are of more than ordinary im- 
porfance in ecclesiastical history. They are Balthasar 
Hubmaier, the great Anabaptist, and Faustus Socinus, 
the founder of the modern Unitarian Church. The 
Hubmaier volume will be by Prof. H. C. Veder of 
Crozer Seminary; the other will be by Alexander Gor- 
don, the Principal of the Unitarian College at Man- 
chester, England. 

“A History of Sanscrit Literature,’ by Prof. Ar- 
thur A. Macdonell of Oxford, is being added to the 
Literature of the World Series, published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co. This series, it will be recalled, is edited by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse. In his introduction the author 
gives an excellent review of the progress that scholars 
of the West have made toward acquiring the treasures 
hidden in the “ priestly language "’ of the Orient. In the 
transliterations of text the author has observed a form 
which will be particularly convenient for persons who 
have no knowledge of Sanskrit letters. The volume 
concludes with an elaborate bibliography of Sanskrit 
books that have appeared in the various departments 
of science, art, and literature. 


A collection of stories from the pen of Charles Bat- 
tell Loomis, author of “ Just Rhymes" and * The Four- 
Masted Cat-Boat,”’ will be published in time for early 
Summer reading by McClure, Phillips & Co. The tales 
in the volume, which will be entitled ‘“‘ Yankee En- 
chantments,” are based on real life with a strong tinge 
of natural humor, and with an added flavor of romance 
like that which has drawn forth so much favorable 
comment for Mr. Loomis’s novels. The book will be 
well illustrated. 


Still another book on South African history is 
to come from the press of E. P. Dutton & Co. “ Fifty 
Years of the History of the Republic in South Africa” 
by Dr. J. C. Voight will be published immediately. Of 
this work the London Athenaeum says: “ There is no 
work which can be more strongiy recommended to 
those who want to know how the Transvaa’ came into 
existence.”” A new book of African travel is being 
published by Cassell & Co, it is a record of a journey 
taken alone by a woman across Africa ana is entitled 
“ A White Woman in Central Africa,"’ by Helen Cad- 
dick. It describes the country about which there will 
soon be considerable interest now that Great Britain 
has established her right of way through South Africa. 


An interesting collection might be made of the 
novels in which Shakespeare appears as a character. 
Such a collection is in fact attempted by The Book- 
worm of London, so far, however, without pronounced 
success, unless it be true chat the poet of Avon figures 
much less in historical romance than one might natur- 
ally suppose. Mr. Andrew Lang says that in his un- 
published Elizabethan romance he has the poet speak 
in blank verse. As to other appearances of Shakes- 
peare in fiction, there will, of course, be recollected 
William Black’s novel, ‘“ Juc.th Shakespeare,” and, of 
earlier publications, ‘“ The Jolly Roger,” by Hugh Nis- 
bet; ‘‘ Master Skylark,” by Bennett, and “ Shakes- 
peare and His Friends,” published anonymously in 
Paris in 1883. On general principles we should say this 
is a very inadequate list, although we are obliged to 
confess that at this moment we recall no additional 
piece of distinctive fiction in which buakespeare fig- 

} ures. 


The fact that the racing season is in full swing here 
and in England, where increased*impetus has been giv- 
en the sport through the Prince of Wales winning the 
Derby, causes more than usual interest to be felt con- 


cerning the coming Ascot meeting. A history of this 
famous institution by G. J. Cawthorne and Mr. R. 3s. 
Herod is being published by Longmans, Green & Co. 
The pictures with which the volume is illustrated 
include thirty-two plates th» first of these showing 
Ascot races at the middle of the last century. The 
authors have told the s‘ory of Ascot from its institu- 
tion in 1711 until the present day. They introduce 
little memoirs of the sporting celebrities who have 
been associated with it, and give a chronological table 
of the racing. 

The Huxley biography, from the pen of P. Chalmers 
Mitchell, which G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish in 
the Autumn, will be simp!y an outline of the external 
features of the life of the scientist and an account of 
his contributions to biology, to educational and social 
problems, and to philosophy and metaphysics. In pre- 
paring it the author has been indebted .o Huxley's 
own autobiography, to the obituary sketch written by 
Sir Michael Foster forthe Royal Society of London, 
to a sketch by Prof. Howes, his successor at the Royal 
College of Science, and to his published works. The 
latter consist of many well-known separate volumes, 
which are familiar to all zoologists, and of a number 
of memoirs and essays scattered in various scientific 
and genera! publications. 
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WILLIAM H. SEWARD 


Frederic Bancroft’s Exhaustive and Excellent 


Biography in Two Volumes.* 


This life of the distinguished New York statesman 
contains much material not found in other works, and 
the narrative is related in such fascinating manner 
that no person interested in the history of this country 
will be willing to pass the volumes by without a care- 
ful perusal. The author, Frederic Bancroft, has gleaned 
from the mass of Seward's correspondence, speeches 
and public documents, all that is most valuable, and 
has so skillfully woven it into the life story that the 
dryness which characterizes many biographies is 
avoided. The keenest interest is sustained to the end. 

The story of Seward's ancestors is related in a 
few sentences. His grandfather, John Seward, was 
supposed to be of Welsh descent. He lived in Morris 
County, N. J., was a Colonel in the Revolution- 
ary Army, and died in 1799. Seward’s father, Sam- 
uel S. Seward, was a country doctor, prospered, was 
sent to the State Legislature in 1804, and for seven- 
teen years was a County Judge in Orange County, N. 
Y. It was at Florida, in that county, that William 
Henry Seward was born on May 16, 1801. He was 
frail as a boy and his parents chose him as the son 
to be favored with a liberal education. After a good 
preparation.in the local academies he entered Union 
College m 1816. He was graduated in the class of 
1820, and then applied himself assiduously to the 
study of law and was admitted to practice in October, 
1822. An excellent opportunity was presented to form 
a law partnership in Auburn, N. Y., and with the year 
1823 he began his legal career in that new home. In 
October of the following year he married Frances 
Miller, his partner’s daughter, and could be said to 
have made a promising start in life. About all that 
is known of Seward'’s boyhood and youth is what is 
set down in an autobiography which extends to 1834, 
and forms an introductory portion of Volume I. of 
Frederick W. Seward’s “ wife of William H. Seward.” 
In that he tells us he soon became known as a good 
advocate, a careful conveyancer, and a _ successful 
collector of debts. 

In every way he sought to make himself useful or 
prominent in the community. He took an active in- 
terest in politics and was conspicuous in his county 
in the Presidential campaign of 1824. He united with 
the opponents of the Republican Party and helped 
to carry the State for De Witt Clinton for Governor. 
After the election of 1828 he found that the People’s 
Party was moribund and decided to join the Anti-Ma- 
sonic movement. In 1830 he attended the National 
Convention of that party at Philadelphia and on his 
return home found that he had been nominated for 
State Senator. His legislative experience terminated 
in 1834. It was in this year that the opponents of De- 
mocracy in New York State organized the Whig Party, 
and Seward became its first candidate for Governor, 
and was defeated by William L. Marcy by over 11,000 
votes. 

The Anti-Masonic Party brought to the surface sev- 
eral prominent figures in State politics, among them 
being Thurlow Weed, who had been a boy soldier in 
the War of 1812, and who in 1830 founded the Albany 
Svening Journal as the official organ of that party. 
The first Whig campaign newspaper, The Jeffersonian, 
was edited by Horace Greeley, a youthful journalist 
who subsequently became a partner in the famous 
political firm of Seward, Weed and Greeley. Weed’s 
constant devotion to Seward was equaled only by 
Seward's manly gratitude to Weed. Their fortunes 
were to change many times, but the perfect attach- 
ment continued until death broke the chain twenty 
years later. 

Seward was renominated by the Whigs for the 
Jovernorship in 1838, and had the satisfaction of de- 
feating Marcy, who had been renominated by the Dem- 
ocrats, and also of seeing his party triumph in the 
Presidential election of 1840. His two terms as Gov- 
ernor were marked by many happenings of historical 
interest. The financial credit of the State suffered 
during the panic of 1837 and despite all the Whigs 
could do it became necessary in 1841 to sell the State's 
six per cent. bonds at twenty per cent. discount. The 
controversy about surrendering fugitive slaves de- 
manded some of his best thoughts. The Legislature 
of 1840 passed a law granting trial by jury to every 
person claimed as a fugitive slave. Retaliatory meas- 
ures were adopted by Virginia, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina. Seward’s utterances at that time foreshad- 
owed the course he would pursue when his field of 
action should broaden so as to permit him to assist 
in the formulation of a successful anti-slavery pouicy: 

I cannot believe that a being of human substance, 
form, and image, endowed with the faculties, propen- 
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*THE LIFE OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD. By Frederic Ban- 
croft. Two volumes. 8vo. With portraits. New York and 
London: Harper Brothers, publishers, Price $5. 
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and common to our race and 
ving yoy same ultimate destiny, can, by 
force of human constitution or 
ws, be couvertan into a chattel or a thing, 
which another being like himself can 
ve property, depriving him of his free 
will and of the power of cultiva his 
own mind and pursuing his own happi ess, 
@ property beginning with his birth and 
reaching over and enslaving his sterity. 
I cannot believe that that can stolen 
which is not and cannot be property. 


By such utterances and the denial of the 
requisitions of two States asking for the 
surrender of persons charged with stealing, 
he made himself a leader of the anti-sla- 
very Whigs. What were abolition pamphlets 
in comparison with his statement of the 
rights of slaves? How many speeches by 
Philiips, how many copies of The Liberator, 
how many resolutions by Birney, Stewart, 
Smith, and Holley would equal in moral and 
political force the stirring declaration of 
Gov. Seward, quoted above. It is little won- 
der that the political abolitionists, then 
commonly called the Liberty Party, when 
casting about for a Presidential candidate 
in 1844, should invite Seward to become a 
candidate. He declined on the grounds that 
he had gone to the end of his ambition and 
sense of duty, not to speak of his obliga- 
tions to the Whigs, to whom he was in- 
debted for all his honors. His abolition 
sentiments ripened, however, and, while he 
Was a steadfast champion of Clay in the 
campaign of 1844, it was evident from the 
following sentiment, expressed in a speech 
during that campaign, that the Whig Party 
would have to change its policy in order to 
retain his allegiance: 


Let others hereafter do what they may. 
I shall stand on the same ground I now 
occupy, always demanding the abolition of 
slavery in America by political argument 
and suffrage, and by the Constitutional ac- 
tion of all the public authorities. I trust 
in the instincts of the Whig Party, that it 
will prove faithful to that cause, and when 
it shall ‘prove false in any hour of trial, it 
will be time enough to look elsewhere for 
more effective agency. 


When the Whigs, through a split in the 
Democratic Party, secured control of the 
Legislature of 1849, Seward was elected 
United States Senator, to succeed John A. 
Dix, notwithstanding a strong opposition 
on the part of some Whigs who thought he 
would unnecessarily agitate the question 
of slavery and disturb Taylor's Adminis- 
tration. The following extract shows that 
not even the rising tide of anti-slavery 
could sweep him from his partisan anchor- 
age: 

The honors and wealth of the world could 
not seduce me from the support of an Ad- 
ministration which the Whig Party have 
called into power, unless, indeed, they 
themselves should first absolve me from 
the obligation to sustain it. 


Several of the most famous statesmen 
of the epoch since the outbreak of the war 
of 1812 were members of the Senate when 
Seward took his seat on March 4, 1849. 
The three most famous of all American 
Senators — Clay, Webster, and (Calhoun — 
were beginning their last session. Benton, 
Cass, and Houston were still full of vigor. 
Bell, Mangum, Badger, and Berrien, emi- 
nent Southern Whigs, were nearing the end 
of their careers. William R. King was to 
be Vice President under Pierce. Jeffer- 
son Davis, a soldier by profession, aspired 
to leadership along lines suggested by 
Calhoun. Foote of Mississippi, Hunter and 
Mason of Virginia, Hale of New Hamp- 
shire, Hamlin of Maine, Dougias and Chase 
were already men of National fame. To 
distinguish one’s self in rivalry with such 
men would require extraordinary talents 
and tireless activity. Seward possessed 
both. The compromise proposals of Clay 
called forth speeches from Clay, Calhoun, 
and Webster. The latter on March 7 sup- 
ported the proposals, and on March li 
Seward in a reply took firm ground against 
a compromise and insisted that the con- 
flict between slavery and freedom would 
go on until emancipation was assured. The 
leading anti-slavery Whig papers pro- 
nounced the speech the best systematic 
exposition of the principles of freedom 
that had ever been made in Congress. 
Within a few days the anti-slavery Demo- 
crats, the Freesoilers, and the Abolitionists, 
seeing that it rose above partisanship, 
praised it enthusiastically. Before the end 
of the month over 100,000 copies were dis- 
tributed and it was famous throughout the 
country as the “ higher law’ speech. The 
compromise measures became laws before 
the close of 1850, and many thought the 
Slavery question had been put at rest. To 
the people of the North the compromise 
was the outcome of timidity and sophistry. 
The autuor believes that Seward was the 
only statesman that fully grasped the prob- 
lem. 
no discussion during the session of Con- 
gress from December, 1852, to March, 1853, 
but it was simply the calm preceding the 
storm. On Jan. 4, 1854, Douglas reported 
the measure which became famous as the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, and which to South- 
erners meant the admission of slavery 
into all the present and future Territories 
of the United States. Seward vigorously 
joined in the opposition, and in his final 
argument against the bill on May 2, Is, 
said: 


The sun has set for the last time upon 
the guaranteed and certain liberties of all 


the unsettled and unorganized: portions of | 


the American continent that lie within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. To-mor- 
row's sun will rise in dim eclipse over 
them. * * * We are on the eve of the 
consummation of a great National trans- 
action—a transaction which will 
cycle in the history of our country. 

He inspired his followers in the charge 
he wished to lead with the following chal- 
lenge: 

Come on, then, gentlemen of the slave 
States. Since there is no escaping your 
challenge, I accept it in behalf of the cause 
of freedom We will engage in competition 
for the virgin soil of Kansas, and God give 
the victory to the side which is stronger 
fin numbers as it is in right. 

His spread broadcast 
throughout 
gead. From Springfield, UL, W. H. Hern- 


speeches were 


The question of slavery called forth | 


| of the world. 
close a | 





the country and were widely | war will be more thoroughly appreciated 


te 


don reported to Seward that he had “a 
fast and growing popularity out West,” 
and added: “Mr. Lincoln, my partner and 
your friend, and formerly member of Con- 
gress from our district, thinks your speech 
most excellent.” Henry J, Raymond, the 
editor of Tae New York Times, the paper 
which generaly reflected the sentiments of 
Seward, wrote the latter under date of 
May 30, 1854: 

I had no idea such a rainbow could han 
out such a cloud. Your hopeful beating a 
assurances—the future you see and depict 
—have done more to encourage me 
anything else I have seen or heard. I am 
not so loyal to the Union as you are. Em- 

ire is a grand ambition, but freedom is 
oftier, Still the popular heart will respond 
to your sentiment and its utterance wil 
do good. We are the most ambitious peo- 
ee the world has ever seen, and I greatly 


ar we shall sacrifice our liberty to our 
imperial dreams. 


From a speech delivered in the Senate 
during the 1853-1860 agitation of the ques- 
tion of acquiring Cuba we extract the fol- 
lowing to show Seward’s plan for attaining 
the empire of the world, and in the light 
of subsequent events it evidences a re- 
markable acuteness of vision: 


You want the commerce of the world, 
which is the empire of the world. This is 
to be looked for, not on the American lakes, 
nor on the Mediterranean, nor on the Bal- 
tic, nor on the Atlantic Ocean, but on the 
Pacific Ocean and its islands and conti- 
nents. Be not overconfident. Disregard 
not France, and England, and Russia. 
Watch them with jealousy, and baffie their 
designs against you. * s * Open up 
a highway through ur country from New 
York to San Francisco, Put your domain 
under cultivation and your ten thousand 
wheels of manufacture in motion. Multi- 

ly your ships, and send them forth to the 
fast. The nation that draws most materi- 
als and provisions from the earth, and 
fabricates the most, and sells the most of 
productions and fabrics to foreign nations, 
must be, and will be, the great power of 
the earth. 


Events so shaped themselves that it be- 
came expedient in 1855 for the Whig Party 
in New York State to unite with the Re- 
publican Party. The Republicans in Michi- 
gan had pérfected a State organization in 
1854, and their example was soon followed 
in Wisconsin, Vermont, and Maine. Sew- 
ard and Weed were reluctant to abandon 
the Whig Party, so a State ticket was put 
in the field in the Autumn of 1854, which, 
notwithstanding the secret scheming and 
opposition of the Know-Nothings, was 
elected. As a result Seward was returned 
to the Senate, and Greeley, who was deeply 
offended by the selection of Henry J. 
Raymond of THe Times in the choice of 
candidates for the Lieutenant Governor- 
ship, retired from the political firm of 
Seward, Weed, and Greeley. Without a 
doubt his withdrawal had more to do with 
preventing Seward’s nomination for the 
Presidency by the Republicans in 1860 than 
any one event or series of events. 

The nomination of Frémont in 1856 was 
a disappointment to Seward, as his private 
correspondence shows that he had set his 
heart on being the Republican candidate. 
When the Republicans met in Chicago in 
1860 it looked as if the people had set their 
hearts upon Seward as the Presidential 
standard bearer. He had solid delegations 
from New York, Michigan, California, Min- 
nesota, Texas, Wisconsin, Kansas, and the 
District of Columbia. Weed was there as 
manager in chief and leader of the New 
York delegation. Gov. Morgan and Henry 
J. Raymond were lieutenants and William 
M. Evarts was official spokesman. To 
Greeley, who headed a determined opposi- 
tion, must be ascribed a large part of the 
cause of Seward’s defeat. Greeley was 
looked upon as an oracle by Western farm- 
ers and backwoods politicians, and he 
worked persistently to unite the opposition 
to Seward. The latter's overthrow was a 
stunning blow to Weed and the New York 
delegation. Evarts is said to have remarked 
to George William Curtis after the ballot- 
ing was over, ‘‘ Well, Curtis, at least we 
have saved the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.’”’ The result certainly gave prestige 
to Greeley and The Tribune, and he ex- 
ultantly published the following: ‘“ The 
past is dead. Let the dead past bury it, and 
let the mourners go about the streets." It 
is fair to assume that if Weed and Seward 
had given heed to Greeley's political aspira- 
tions in 1854 the nomination of Seward at 
Chicago in 1860 would have been practical- 
ly assured. Seward was sorely disap- 
pointed, but he accepted the result man- 
fully and entered the campaign in the 
Autumn with zeal and enthusiasm. He 
made a speech-making tour ~throughout 
the West and was welcomed everywhere as 
the greatest American statesman, It was 
estimated that there were 200,000 visitors in 
Chicago the day he spoke there, and large 
and enthusiastic audiences greeted him at 
every stopping place. 

As Secretary of State, Seward was of in- 
estimable .service to Lincoln and the Na- 
tion. By many he is looked upon as the 
first among all our Secretaries of State. 
His success in life was due greatly to his 
superior ideals and skill as a practical pol- 
iticilan. He was pre-eminently a man of 
theories and expedients, but also had set- 
tled convictions. Personally he was most 


amiable, devoted, and tender in all domes- | 


tic relations, and was a faithful friend. 
The public and private records of his half- 
century of political activity contain scarce- 
ly any trace of malice toward contempo- 
raries. How superior in this respect he 
was to Jefferson, Sumner, Chase, Stanton, 
and scores of others! Although a church 
member, he was not what would be called 
a religious man, but rather a moral man 


coin guessed a new acquaintance was an 
Episcopalian because he swore like Sew- 
ard appears entirely plausible, yet 
ard was not coarse, By education, 
ciation, and in the high quality of 
thoughts he was as conspicuously a gen- 
tleman as he was a mgn of brains. 
ard had a knowledge of political 
tions and versatility possessed by few of 
his contemporaries, while his perfect tact, 
vigor of intellect, his enthusiasm and in- 


spiring hope made him the almost perfect | 
He must long be | 
esteemed as one of the notable statesmen | 
The value of his services | ~~ 
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THE WAR. 
Winston Spencer Churchill’s Vol- 
ume “London to Ladysmith.’”* 


While yet the war in the Transvaal is 
in progress, though plainly near its end, 
there comes from the time-honored press 
of Longmans, Green & Co. the story of 
Winston Spencer Churchill, the active and 
courageous correspondent of The Morning 
Post of London. “ London to Ladysmith 
via Pretoria” is the title of this volume, 
in which is told with graphic pen the story 
of an episode of the war concluded after 
many reverses with glory to the British 
arms. It seems but a few days since 
American sympathizers with the beleag- 
uered garrison and citizens of Ladysmith 
were watching with painful anxiety the 
creeping operations of Sir Redvers Buller 
for the relief of the city, and here now is 
the account of the whole work, signed, 
sealed, and delivered in red covers, and 
ready to be studied at the leisure of the 
civilized world. 

To be sure this cannot claim to be a 
carefully thought out history, for the book 
is composed of the letters which Mr. 
Churchill wrote to his newspaper. It is 
net a work conceived and planned after 
the events of which it tells, but written 
as a running narrative of things doing in 
the sight of the author. If, therefore, it 
lacks the calm equipoise of a history, it 
gains the vivacity and dramatic interest 
of the story of an eye-witness. It begins 
with the departure of the correspondent 
from England in company with Sir Red- 
vers Buller, The story of the sea voy- 
age to the Cape is well told. Theré is no 
attempt to describe what has so often been 
described, the life on board a vessel bear- 
ing military to the scene of action. Yet 
there are fine glimpses of the life at sea. 
The narrative of the passing of a troop 
Sbip laden with Australian soldiers is ad- 
mirably told. The anxiety for news of those 
on board each vessel is cleverly depicted, 
and the cheers which rolled over the South 
Atlantic aS one vessel conveyed the tid- 
ings of a victory to the other are almost 
audible to the reader. 

Then comes the account of the first ad- 
vance toward the front. Excellently indeed 
does Mr. Churchill paint the narrowing 
freedom of the line as the scene of active 
operations was approached. At length we 
come to the story of the fight on the ar- 
mored train in which the correspondent 
of The Morning Post was made a prisoner. 
Mr. Churchill was commended for his brav- 
ery on this occasion, and yet he manages 
to tell the story without any laudation of 
himself. It was a lively scene, that of 
the Boer capture of the train. Mr. Church- 
{ll brings out its details with skill and pays 
a deserved tribute to the Boer commander, 
who seems to huve conducted himself with 
a civiliity toward his defeated foes alto- 
gether admirable. 

Taken to Pretoria and there imprisoned, 
Mr. Churchill had abundant opportunities 
to ascertain the feeling of the Boers at 
that time, and he shows that they were 
filled with an overweening confidence that 
they would, as they expressed it, ‘‘ drive 
the British into the sea.’ The author's 
story of his escape from the Boer mili- 
tary prison is told in a simple, straightfor- 
ward manner, which shows conclusively 
that he acted with courage and decision in 
a trying time, and risked his life to return 
to the scene of action and cover his as- 
signment like a good newspaper man. When 
he reached the front again it was on the 
banks of the Tugela River. And here the 
narative becomes really absorbing, for the 
operations there are yet fresh in the minds 
of all who have followed the progress of 
the war in South Africa. A plain and com- 
prehensible diagram enables the reader to 
get at the exact situation before Spion 
Kop, and the story of Acton Homes and 
the kop itself is told with succinct clear- 
ness, 

The preparations of the Boers for the 
reception of the relieving column were per- 
fect, and the strength of the position which 
they occupied was most formidable. Mr. 
Churchill's story of the failure permanent- 
ly to dislodge them from Spion Kop after 
a really desperate fight ought to be care- 
fully read by every student of this war. 
The account is too long to quote here, and 
extracts cannot be satisfactorily made 
from it. But it shows conclusively that 
the action was one of which the British 
should not be ashamed, though, as the 
author does not hesitate to show, the 
credit was due to the men rather than to 
their Generals. The personal bravery of 
Col. Thorneycroft is made clear, and his 


wisdom in ordering the retreat, which has | 


been so much misunderstood, is fully dem- 
onstrated, 
But one by one the vital positions of the 


| besiegers were taken, and the deadly Brit- 
| ish bayonet glutted itself with Boer blood. 


At length the town was in sight, the reliey- 
ing column was in touch with the defend- 
ers. News came to the advance guard 
that the way was open to the city. A bridge 


| was crossed and at the beginning of the 


road on the other side was a sign put up 
and neatly painted by the engineers: 
Ladysmith,’ With the 
galloped toward 


shall I forget 
was deliciously 
and fresh, for I 
him at midday. The ground 
with many stones, but we cared little 
that. Beyond the next ridge, or the 
beyond that, or around the corner of 
hill, was Ladysmith—the goal of all 
hopes and ambitions during weeks of 
most ceaselc fighting Ladysmith 
centre of the world’s attention, the 
deeds, the cause of mighty er- 
Ladysmith was within our reach at 
We were guing to be inside the town 


Vanguard Mr. 
Ladysmith. 
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$1.50, 


By Winston Spencer Churchill Lith 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


within an hour. The exci the 
moment was increased by the exhilaration 
of the gallop. Onward ep, El recklessly, 
up and down hill, over boulders, 
through the scrub. Hubert Gough, with 
his two squadrons, Mackenzie's Natal Car- 
bineers, and the — Light Horse 
were clear of the ridges already. We 
turned the shoulder of a hill, and there 
before us lay the tin houses and dark 
trees we had come so far to see and save. 

The British guns on Caesar's Camp were 
firing steadily in spite of the twilight. 
What was happening? Never mind, we 
were nearly through the dangerous ground. 
Now we were all on the flat. Brigadier, 
staff, and troops let their horses go. We 
ra through the thorn bushes by intomb! 
Spruitt. 

Suddenly there was a challenge. “‘ Halt! 
Who goes there?” “The Ladysmith relief 
column!" afid thereat from out of trenches 
and rifle pits artfully concealed in the 
scrub a score of tattered men came run- 
ning, cheering ogee and some were - 
ing. In the half light they looked shastly 
pale and thin. A poor, white-faced o 
waved his helmet to and fro and laughed 
foolishly, and the tall, strong Colonial 
Horsemen, standing up in their stirrups, 
raised a loud, resounding cheer, for then 
we knew that we had reached the Lady- 
smith picket line. 


It’s a good tale, and well told. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 


“A Subscriber,” Reading, Penn.: “I am 
about placing upon my book shelves Shake- 
speare's works, but I am unable to decide what 
edition to purchase, as I have not been able to 
give the matter sufficient attention to decide for 
myrelf. I therefore ask for your assistance. I 
want an unexpurgated edition, which has but a 
single play to a volume; however, should a better 
edition be published in another form, I should 
like to know it. What I want is a Shakespeare 
that will add to the value and completeness of 
a library.”’ 


The “ Eversley Edition,” edited by Prof. 
C. H. Herford, (the Macmillan Company, 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York,) in thirty-nine 
volumes, each thirty-five cents, is the most 
recent of the single volume editions pub- 
lished at a moderate price. The finest of 
the more expensive editions, as well as the 
best edited, is the éditiorn de luxe of the 
“Cambridge Shakespeare,” (edited by W. 
Aldis Wright,) in forty volumes, each vok- 
ume containing a single play, (the Mac 
iwillan Company, $100.) 


William A. Ogilvie, 109 West Thirty-eighth 
Street, New York City: ‘' Kindly tell me some- 
hing about ‘ Stepniak,’ the Russian writer, (give 
is real name, if possible,) and also tell me what 
Mrs. Henniker, who once collaborated with 
Thomas Hardy, has written.”’ 


Stepniak, who was accidentally killed on 
the North London Railway Dec. 23, 1895, 
was born in Rugsia in 1853, and his real 
name was Kravinchsky. Exiled for aveng- 
ing his mother’s death at the hands of a 
military functionary, he took the name 
of Sergius Stepniak and spent the latter 
half of his life in London, maintaining 
himself by literary work. His best known 
and most valuable book is ‘ Underground 
Russia,” in addition to which he wrote a 
novel entitled ‘‘The Career of a Nihilist’ 
(founded on his own experience,) ‘* Nihil- 
ism as It Is,”’ and shortly before his tragie 
death he published “King Log and King 
Stork,” a signal testimony to his hopes 
and fears for Russia. The Honorable Mrs, 
Florence Henniker is the daughter of first 
Baron Houghton and sister to first Earl 
of Crewe. She married in 1882 Major Hon- 
orable Arthur H. Henniker. The President 
of the Society of Woman Journalists for 
1896, she is known to most readers of Eng- 
lish literature on other grounds than those 
of “the fourth estate.” A disciple, in a 
sense, of Thomas Hardy, she has collab- 
orated with that master to admirable ef- 
fect in one instance. Her first novel, “ Sir 
George,’ (1891,) was warmly praised by 
Gladstone. “ Foiled,” another novel, fol- 
lowed in 1893 and ‘ Outlines,"’ (short sto- 
ries,) appeared in 1894. Her volume of sol- 
dier tales, called “In Scarlet and Gray,” 
was published in 1806. This contained 
“The Heart of the Color Sergeant,” *' Bad 
and Worthless,"’ and “ The Spectre of the 
Real,” in the last of which she had the 
collaboration of Thomas Hardy. Her lat- 
est buok, “‘ Sowing the Sand," appeared in 
1808. 

Forty-first Street, 


me a list of Stan- 
id tell me something about 


T. W. Wheeler, 


345 West 
New York City: ** Please give 


ley Weyman’s books a 
his life.’’ 

Stanley John Weyman was born at Lud- 
low, Shropshire, Aug. 7, 1855, and was edu- 
cated at Shrewsbury and at Christ Church, 
Oxford. He was called to the bar in 1881, 
and the next eight years were spent in 
law practice, varied by first essays 
in fiction. His first book, ‘“‘ The House 
of the Wolf,’’ appeared in 1889. Other pub- 
lications: ‘‘The New Rector,"’ 1890; ** The 
Story of Francis Cludde,”’ 1892; A Gentle- 
man of France,” 1803, (his first 
since translated into French, German, and 
Swedish;) ‘‘ Under the Red Robe,” 1804; 
“My Lady Rotha,”” 1894; “The Man in 
Black,"’ 1804; *“‘ From the Memoirs of a 
Minister of France,’’ 1895; “‘ The Red Cock- 
ade,” 1896; ‘‘Shrewsbury,’’ 1897; “ The 
Castle Inn,"’ 1808, and ** Sophia,"’ 1900. 


some 


Success, 


** Collector," Germantown, Penn.: “‘I have a 
copy of Penhallow's History of the Wars of 
New England with the Eastern Indians; or, A 
Narrative of Their Continued Perfidy and Cru- 
| elty from 1703 to 1726." Boston, T. Fleet, 1726. 
The title page is torn and soiled, and a small 
part of it is missing, and a n umber of leaves 
are stained. There are in all 140 pages. Please 
tell me if the book is valuable A friend in- 





“To? | 


changed 


scene | 


formed me that it was, and referred me to THES 
SATURDAY REVIEW, saying that you would 
surely know what the book was worth." 

This first edition of Pennallow's “ Wars 
with the Indians" is exceedingly rare, and, 
| in good condition, is quite valuable, though, 
in any state, it is of considerable 
Field’s copy, bound by Matthews, 
$105 in 1875: Brinley'’s, in the 
binding, but with some of the 
stained, fetched $130 im 1879; and 
bound by Bedford, brought $100 in 
1891. Each of these copies, especially Brin- 
ley's, would bring more to-day. Our cor- 
respondent's copy does not seem to be com- 
plete, as a perfect should collate as 
| follows: Title page, four preliminary leaves, 

1R4 pages of text, and a leaf of advertise- 
ment Its however, should be from 


S25 to $50. 


indeed, 
| searcity. 
sold for 
original 
leaves 
| Ives's, 


copy 


value, 


Brooklyn, N. Y 
tland’ (Charl Dexter 
eems to have been dis- 

let me know for what 


J. M. Sherbrooke, ‘ The 
publication In nter 
Alien, Hartford, Conn.,) 
continued. Will you please 
reason also, many numbers were issued?" 
Six numbers of “In Lanternland" were 
issued, but, though the magazine was a 


| commercial success, Mr. Allen found the 


how 





enterprise entailed his attending to the 
business end as well as to the literary part 
of it, and he accordingly withdrew. 


A. Junius Blanchet, 2,191 Broadway, New York 
City: ‘ Will you kindly publish a list _of_ the 
works of the Agassiz referred to by W. J. Still- 
man in his ‘ Reminiscences of Emerson, Lowell, 
&c.,’ and also publish something about his life? 
Is this Agassiz the father of the professor in 
Boston? Was he a botanist or geologist in par- 
ticular? Kindly excuse the curiosity of a for- 
eigner. , 

Jean Louis Rodolphe Agassiz (May 28, 
1807-Dee. 14, 1873,) was the son of a Swiss 
pastor, but very early threw aside all 
other considerations than those prompted 
by a love of nature and study. When he 
was eighteen he published a description of 
Brazilian fishes that gave him immediate 
distinction. For eighteen years he studied, 
traveled, and taught in Europe. Then, in 
1846, he came to the United States, where, 
as lecturer, professor at Harvard, organ- 
‘zer of a great museum, he became the 
greatest stimulator of scientific study in 
the country. Publications: ‘ Récherchés 
sur le Fossiles,”” ‘‘ Lake Supe- 
rior,” ‘ Natural History of Fresh Water 
Fishes of Central Europe,’ ‘‘ Etudes str 
les Glaciers,” ystéme Glaciére,”’ ‘‘ Meth- 
ods of Study in Natural History,” (a popu- 
lar presentation of the views contained in 
his scientific ‘‘ Essay on Classification,’’) 
Hovghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50; “‘ Geologi- 
cal Sketches,’ two series, each $1.50, 
Houghton, Mifflin & “The Structure 
of Animal Life Charles Scribner's Sons, 
$1.50; “A Journey in B (written in 
conjunction with Mrs, A 2 as a record 
of a journey made for scientific investiga- 
tion,) Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.50. His 
wife (Elizabeth C., the first President of 
Radcliffe College, whom he married in 
1850,) published through Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. in 1885, at $2.50, ‘* Louis Agassiz, 
His Life and Correspondence,.”’ This is the 
authoritative life of Agassiz, tracing his 
career in Europe and America. Alexander 
Agassiz, his born in 1835, is well 
known as a marine zoologist, and has dis- 
tinguished himself in lines of special scien- 
tific research. In August, 1898, he re- 
signed the directorship of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, Cambridge, where 
he succeeded his father. 


Poissons 


Co 


son, 


Thomas Hopkins, 161 West Thirty-sixth Street, 

York City * Kindly name a book on expert 

photography, and also tell me who is the original 
of the eharacter in Holme * Last Leaf,’ ' 


One of the best of the many recent ex- 
cellent works “Picture Taking and 
Picture Making, which contains articles 
by leading authorities, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N Y., cloth, 1; 
boards, Dr. Holmes said in 1885 
that his famous poem was suggested by 
the sight of a figure well known to Bos- 
tonians of 1831-65, that of Major Thomas 
Melville, “the last of the cocked hats,” 
as he was some times styled. In 1894 he 
pathetically said: “I have lasted long 
enough to serve as an illustration of my 
own poem. I am one of the very last of 
the leaves which still cling to the bough 
of life that budded in the Spring of the 
mineteeath century.” 


50 cents, 


J. M. B. McNary, Union League 
York: Beyond comparison THE 
>» busy man more 


Club, 
REVIEW gives 
condensed information, and 

ater divereit,, than any publication I have 

sige of. 1 call your attention to a slight 
error. You retakn MacDowell at the desk as con 
ductor of the Mendelssohn Club, whereas he re- 
Signed it some years ago to take a professorship 
at Columbia, and if I mistake not, gives scope 
for composition, and possibly other professional 
work in the art he so loves and adorns, 


New 


L. C. L. Jordan, Cooper Unton, New York: ‘' Is 
it known whether the "‘ Memoirs of the Empress 
Catherine II.,"" supposed to be written by herself, 
translated from the French with a preface by 
A. Herzen, and published by Appleton in 1859, 
are authentic? And who was A. Herzen? The 
memoirs certainly bear the imprint of authen- 
ticity, yet when it is remembered that during the 
lifetime of the Empress Elizabeth the Grand 
Duchess was almost a prisoner, with every ac- 
tion and word carried to the Empress; that cor- 
Trespondence even with her mother was an im- 
possibility, except through secret channels; that 
she had nowhere even to hide a letter from her 
waiting woman. Remembering all this, it seems 
impossible that later in life she could have re- 
membered such minute details of days, dates, 
and even hours, as are recorded in the memoirs. 
With the strict surveillance to which she was 
subjected, she certainly could not have written 
them, or even have me notes for them, while 
she was still the Grand Duchess. They are very 
interesting, and give a most vivid picture of the 
Court life of the times,’’ 


** Inventor,"’ 421 Fifty-seventh Street, Brooklyn: 
Is there any book that gives full particulars to 
enable inventors to make their own applications 
to foreign countries for letters patent to protect 
inventions, or where can such information be 
had? The ates Patent Office, Wash- 
ington D. C., book, free of all expense, to 
inventors, yles them to make their own 
application for patents without an attorney? 
‘Is there a good book that gives forms to go by 
to write mortgages, contracts, assignments, de- 
positions, complaints, answers, how to commence 
and bring an action to judgment, &c., according 
to the New York Code, so that a business man 
could do the greater part of this business with- 
out a lawyer?" 

“Inventor’’ may make his own selec- 
tions from books dealing with these sub- 


jects in any law-book store. 


FE. H. J., Elizabeth, N. J.: 


* Salons,’ 


“In an article on 
by Miss Wharton, In your last is- 
sue, you refer, among other Tllustrious person- 
ages late in the last century, to a Lady Tem- 
ple, daughter of Gov, Bowdoin of Massachusetts. 
There was a Lady Pemple, wife of Sir Granville 
‘Temple, who flourished about this time, but 
she was the daughter of Mr. Samuel Henly, 
sometimes spelled Henley, of Charlestown, Mass., 
the sister of the Col, Henly, who was court- 
martialed and acquitted under charges of over- 
severity preferred by Gen, Burgoyne, also the 
sister of Major Henly, who died very gallantly 
at the attack on Randall's Island, Now, do 
these two Lady Temples refer to one and the 
same personage? Col. Henly married a daugh- 
ter of Sir Robert Hesibrige, and after the war 
settled in Virginia, where his descendants are, I 
think, still to be found.” 


Sir John Temple, then Mr. Temple, was 
born of English parents near Boston, was 
Lieutenant Governor of New Hampshire 
under the Crown, and later represented 
England as Consul General for the Eastern 
States. He inherited the title in a round- 
about fashion through his great-grandfa- 
ther, rector of  Burton-in-the-\Water, 
Gloucester, England, who succeeded his 
cousin, Sir Thomas Temple, Governor of 
Nova Scotia. The family home in New 
York was in Cortlandt Street, near Broad- 
way. Lady Temple, who was a daughter 
of Gov. Bowdoin of Massachusetts, married 
John Temple in 1767, many years before he 
succeeded to the title. Sir John Temple 
died in New York in 1798 and was succeed- 
ed by his son, Grenyille, tenth baronet, 
who, Miss Wharton tefls us, married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Col. George Watson of 
Boston. The first Lady Temple's portrait 


| able portrait. 


| traits: 
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was painted by Copley and again by Gilbert 
Stuart. Either Miss Wharton or the writer 
of the note above given is mistaken as to 
the name of Sir Grenville Temple's wife, 
unless, as might easily be the case, one of 
the ladies in question was Sir Grenville’s 
second wife, 


“A. J. B..” New York: 
article in THE SATURDAY 
Poet’s Exquisite Prose.’ you give a quotation 
from Edward Rowland Sil! m which the word 
‘preventative’ is used. Will you kindly inform 
me ff Sill used this word or ‘ preventive’ 7’’ 

Sill used “ preventive.”’ The error oc- 
curred in making the copy. *“ Preventa- 
tive’ is given in Webster and in the Stand- 
ard Dictionary, although the Century Dic- 
tionary pronounces it “ irregular.” 


“In your editorial 
ReviIEWw on ‘A 


FE. H. Porter, Otisville, N. Y.: ‘‘ You may 
have numerous readers who, like myself, have 
much intere in literature, and in your SATUR- 
DAY REVIEW, but have not known ' The Roman 
Traitor’ mentioned in your last week's article 
on ‘The Novel of Antiquity.’ Please tell me if | 
there are cheap popular editions of ‘The Roman | 
Traitor,’ and by whom published? "’ 


Henry William Herbert's novel, “ The 
Roman Traitor,’’ was published by the J. B. 
Lippincott Company. There are no cheap 
popular editions. The book is an old one, 


‘Blanche R.,”’ 
“If possible give a list of 
works, and also kindly - tell 
find references him in 
magazines, 

The works of Verlaine (1844-96) are as fol- 
lows: “‘ Poémes Saturniens,”’ 1866; ** Fetes 
Galantes,” 1869; ‘La Bonne Chanson,” 
1870; ‘‘ Romances sans Paroles,’’ 1874; *‘ Sa- 
gesse,”’ 1881; ‘* Les Poétes Maudits,"’ 1884; 
**Jadis et Naguére,”’ 1884; “ Les Mémoires 
da’ un Veuf,”’ 1886; ‘‘ Louise Leclerq,’’ 1887; | 
“Amour,” 1887; ‘‘ Parallélement,’’ 1880; 
** Dédicaces,”’ 1890; ‘‘ Bonheur,’’ 1891; ‘‘ Mes 
Hospitaux,’’ 1891; “Chansons pour Elle,” 
ISd1; ‘ Liturgies Intimes,’’ 1892; ‘ Mes 
Prisons,"’ 1893; ‘‘Odes en son Honneur,” 
1893; ‘* Elégies,”’ 1803; ‘ Quinze Jours en | 
Hollande,” 1894; ‘‘ Dans les Limhes,”’ 1894; 
“ Epigrammes,”’ 1894; ‘* Confessions,”’ 1895; 
“ Chair,"’ 1895; “ Invectives,"’ 1806. Ver- 
laine’s complete works are now in course of 
publication in Paris in three volumes at the 
Librairie Léon Varnier. In 1801 Charpen- 
tier published a *‘ Choix de Poésies,’’ with a | 
preface by Francois Coppée, and a repro- | 
duction of Carriére’s familiar and admir- 
George Moore's article, “A 
in ‘Impressions and Opin- 
is valuable. Vance Thompson | 
Verlaine in his ‘‘ French Por- 
Appreciations of the Writers of 
Young France,” (Boston, Badger, $2.50.) | 
The best critical account of Verlaine, how- 
ever, is to be found in Arthur Symons'’s | 
“Symbolist Movement in Literature,’’ (Lon- 
don, Heinnemann, 1890.) The first Eng- 
lish translation in verse from Verlaine is 
Arthur O'’Shaughnessy's rendering of 
“Clair de Lune,” in ‘ Fetes Galantes," 
under the title *‘ Pastel,"’ in ‘‘ Songs of a 
Worker,"’ 1881. John Gray translated seven | 
of Verlaine’s poems in his “ Silverpoints,”’ | 
1893, while Gertrude Hall's ‘‘ Poems of Ver- 
laine "’ was published by Stone & Kimball 
in Chicago in 1805. In the second edition of | 
Symons's “ Silhouettes,’’ 1896, will be found 
versions of eight of the “ Fetes Galantes,” 
and one of the ** Romances sans Paroles."’ 


the Mafestic, New York City: 
Paul Verlaine’s 
me where I can 


to English books and 





| 
| 
| 
Great Poet,” 
jons,”’ 1891, 
deals with 


| 


M. Dawson, 509 Fifth Avenue, New York City: 
** Will you kindly tell me the value of T. i 
Aldrich’s ‘ Poems,’ bound in tree calf, and illus 
trated by the Paint and Clay Club, date 1852; 
also of two volumes of ‘ The Stately Homes of | 
England,’ with 107 illustrations, 18977 "’ 

A copy of this edition of Aldrich’s 
“Poems” sold for $3 at Bangs’s last 
March. The second book named has about 
the same value. 





Many Readers, Brooklyn: Perhaps what I am 

about to ask is not an orthodox subject for 
your invaluable SATURDAY REVIEW, and may 
not belong to literature, yet, to my mind, It 
borders on it. At any rate, | am going to tres- 
pass on your good nature, and perhaps obtain 
from you what I have often sought in my long 
life of seventy-eight years. What was the 
origin of the term ‘ Brother Jonathan” being 
applied to America? Why such a bizarre cos- 
tume more suited to the circus ring? Is this 
to remain always the recognized and accepted 
emblem of a country that considers and claims 
for itself a place among the highest of nations? 
Can you give the source from which these 
‘smart’ ideas emanated; to whom belongs the 
** honor "’? 


As we understand it, the origin of the ex- 
pression “‘ Brother Jonathan” dates from 
an incident in the life of Washington. Some 
question was being discussed by him and 
ethers in the presence of Jonathan Trum- 
bull of Connecticut, and a point having 
arisen to which there was no answer, 
Washington remarked that “ perhaps 
Brother Jonathan could tell.” The various 
stages by which the “ Brother Jonathan” 
now in use has been evolved must be left 
largely to the imagination. Perhaps the 
fantastic costume is due to foreigners, or 
to the attempt of Americans to give ex- 
pression to a foreign feeling respecting the 
uncultured and uncouth character of many 
Americans in the early days of our history, 


Wanted and to Exchange. 


A. EB. Gallentin, 25 Gramercy Park, New York 
City: “I want a copy of * Guide to the Study of 
J. A. M. Whistler,’ issued by the New York 
State Library’ in 1895, and now out of print. 
$1 is offered.”’ 

R. Ellsworth Call, 28% Winthrop Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y¥.: ‘' 1 have for exchange a number of 
the earlier reports of the United States Bureau 
of Ethnology and a number of the fourth vol- 
umes of the New York State Natural History, I 
desire first and fourth Reports of the New York 
Game and Fish Commission and the United 
States Fish Commission's annual reports and 
bulletins, Other books or papers on fish de- 
sired.’’ 

Joseph Brown, 415 West One Flundred and 
Twenty-third Street, New York City: “ Have 
any of THe TIMES'S readers got, for sale or 
exchange, any of the following books: ‘* Moore's 
Sanitary Engineering,"’ ‘' Architectural Record, 
Vol L,’’ Folwell's Sewerage,"’ Peck’s ‘' Mush- 
rooms,” being the report of the New York 
State Botanist? Any of the text books or in- 
struction papers of any of '' The Correspondence 
Schools of Engineering.’ "' 

F. H. Baer, Chamber of Commerce, Cleveland, 
Ohio: ‘(I have a large number of hand-colored 
prints by Rowlandson, first impressions, for 
exchange for Kelmscott books,"’ 


F. C. Thatcher, Hillsdale, Michigan: ‘1 want 
to buy cheap the first, third, and fourth vol- 
umes of Bancroft's ‘History of the United 
States,’ in blue cloth, Appleton edition. Must be 
in good condition,” 


Dr. Charles H. 


Meyer, Librarian, Brooklyn 
College of Pharmacy, 


820 Franklin Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘ Wanted—' Western Drug- 
gist,’ Vol. I. complete. Vol. Il, Nos. to 6; 
Vol. IIL, Nos. 1 and 7; Vol. IV., No. 10; Vol. 
IX., No. 2; Vol. XL, Nos. 1, 5, 8; Vol. XII, No, 
2 and index; Vol. XVI., No. 2, and jndexes to 
Vols. X., XIV... and XVI: ‘ Bulletit of Phar- 








Our Native Trees 


AND HOW TO IDENTIFY THEM 
By HARRIET L. KEELER 


Two Nature Books | 


which every country-lover 


should own. 





With 178 full-page plates from photographs, and 


162 text drawings. 


Crown 


8vo, $2.00 el. 


THE BQOK AND ITS AUTHOR. 


T.—Miss Keeler has long peen connected with the public schools of Cleveland, 
and is widely recognized as a high authority on this subject. 


I] 
well as a refined literary taste. 
IIL, 


Her book represents many years of careful 


study and observation 


as 


Its scientific accuracy is coupled with a popular style of exposition and 


convenience and compactness of arrangement. 


IV. 


trees, indigenous and naturalized. 


Vi. 


trees number 178. The text cuts port 








A New Edition with 48 full-page Colored Illustrations 
How To KNow THE WILD FLOWERS 


By MRS. WILLIAM STARR DANA 


With 48 Colored Plates and New Black and White Drawings. 
Enlarged, Rewritten, and Entirely Reset. 


Its scope is broad enough to take in all the principal varieties of forest 


V.—The apparatus of the book is full and varied, making the identification 
of trees easy and the study of their habits enjoyable 
In richness, variety, and fullness of illustration, the book is unrivaled 
The full-page plates from photographs 


of leaves, fruiting sprays, and trunks of 
y the structure of buds, bl oms, ete. 





A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common Wild 


Flowers. 


Crown 8vo, $2.00 nef. 


This new edition has been enlarged, 


tions have been remade, and it has, in addition, 
SHAW 
flower-lover who 


Miss ELSIE 
‘* Every 


drawings by LOUISE 


Nation says: 


With 48 full-page colored plates by ELstz Louise SHAW, and 
110 full-page Illustrations by MARION SATTERLEE. 


60th Thousand. 


entirely reset, the fllustra- 
colored plates from 
for this edition. The 
hours puzzling over 


and 
iS full-pag 
made especially 

pent we 


revised, 


ha 


ry 


a botanical key in the efforts to name unknown plants, will welcome this satis- 


factory 
royal road. 


book, which stands ready to lead c 
The book is well fitted to the need of 


the de 
many 


ired 
who have 


him to knowledge by a 


no botanical 


knowledge and yet are interested in wild flowers.” 


By the same Author. 


HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Native Ferns, 


FRANCES THEODORA PARSONS (Mrs. 


trations, and 6 full-page illustrations from photographs. 


$1.50 net, 


By 
With 144 full-page illus- 
Crown 8vo, 


DANA). 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, russes 


“Deacon Bradbury is in many respects as 


distinct a character 


as David Harum.” 
Phila. Item. 


4th Edition in Press 


DEACON 
BRADBURY 


A Novel by Edwin Asa Dix 


“Judging from what the critics say 

t it, it is likely to become as popular 
as Mr. Westcott’s great story, ‘David 
Harum,’ which has been the success of 


recent years.”— Atlanta Constitution. 


“One of the strongest books of the 
season,” —North American, Phila. 


“A book which has touches of the 
‘David Harum’ manner. . . . well 
worth reading.”—Boston Budget. 


“A very strong story; one of the kind 
that provokes discussion.” 
Commercial, Buffalo. 


12mo, 300 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


Just Published 


ARDEN MASSITER 


Dr. William Barry's Powerful Romance of Modern Italy 


“This novel is one of the few so far 
issued in 1900 that will live.” 
Advertiser, Newark, N. /. 
“ Lovers of good literature should make 
it a point to read this book.” 
Buffalo Commercial. 


“The author raises romance to the 
realms of a fine art.” 

Chicago Evening Post. 
“ A brilliant and vivid romance. No- 
thing better has been written in recent 
fiction.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 


samo, 388 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


THE CENTURY CO. 





macy,’ Vols. I. to IV. Am ready to buy volumes 
and odd numbers of ‘ National Drugeglst, 
‘Chemist and Druggist,’ ‘ Pharmaceutical Jour- 
nal and ‘Transactions,’ ‘Experiment Station 
Records,’ ‘ Microscopes,’ ‘ American Microscopti- 
cal Journal,’ ‘ Journal of Applied Microscopy,’ 
‘ Registered Pharmacist,’ ‘ Apotheker Zeitung, 
‘Pharmaceutische Rundechan,’ and Vols. XIX. 
to XXVI. of the ‘ American Journal of Phar- 
macy.’ I wish to thank THe SaTurDAY Re- 
View or Books AND ART for this and previous 
advertisements. I find the supplement the best 
medium for book wants, many files of scientific 
journals in our library having been completed 
through replies from readers of THe REVIEW. 
Advertisements in medical and pharmaceutical 
journals have been of much less value in ob- 
taining results." 

“G. H. &.," Post Office Box 1,915, New York 
City: ‘LL am desirous of obtaining autograpn 
letters of Charles Dickens, and also a copy of 
Charles Plumptre Johnson's ‘ Hints to Collec- 
tors of Original Editions of the Works of 
Dickens,’ London, 1385, on large paper, and will 
give in exehange a copy of the ‘ Fireside Hdi- 
tion’ of the works of Shakespeare, published by 
Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia, edited by 
George L. Duyckinck, with thirty-two full-page 
illustrations, and bound in full russia ijeather, 
inarbled edges."’ 


Miss Elizabeth Knight Tompkins is com- 
ing forward prominently before the Amer- 
ican public as a novelist of more than or- 
dinary merit. In addition to the fact that 
she is to publish in the near future «wo 
new volumes, entitled, respectively, 
“Things That Count" and “ Talks with 
Barbara,’ she now has the additional dis- 
tinction of being the author of a piay. In 
the rush for suitable works of fiction to 
be dramatized, Miss Tompkins’s “ Her Ma- 
jJesty,"’ published several years ago by G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, has been arranged for 
the stage by Joseph I. C. Clarke, a well- 
“known dramatist and editor. The play is 
in five acts, and, while far from veiling a 
melodrama, is said not to be wanting in 
strong situations. New York, it in ex- 
pected, will have an opportunity to see 
the play at the opening of the coming 
theatre season. G. P. Putnam's Sons are 
preparing © special edition of “ Her Ma- 
jesty,”’ with a portrait cover designed by 
Rob Wagner. 
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Footnote to History... 
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Island Nights Enter.. 
how broad and general might be the lit- Washington .......... 5 


Kidnapped .......ee0. 
" Master of Ballantrae.. 
erary culture of the institution. To this ESSAYS Merry Men, &c....... 
gis ade a list of repre- — , New Arabian Nights. 
end the editors made out a li I Adatson. Picturesque Edinburgh 
sentative works in various departments Spectator ...ccecssee 4 Poems and Ballads... 
of literature, and sent copies to nearly all iS ina i caiaas Prince Ce! aces 
~ - Dds eee J é “* . ves 
the men in the university. The classes Empedocles on Etna.. The Wrecker “s 
ere divided into groups, and a percentage Emerson ... The Wrong Box 
— Ms sat "34 » i 2s was sinc up. In Essays on ¢ riticism. P Travels with a Donkey 
of each group's reading was ade 4 God and the Bible.... Treasure Island 
this way the editors were enabled to ar- pn rature and Tee Vailima Letters 
ee ale east = “ Jjterature and Science Virginibus Puerisque.. 
rive at something like a fair idea of the On Translating Homer. Wrolr of Hetuiston 
percentage of men in the university who The Study of Poetry.. Thackeray. 135 
had read the books submitted by them. Pk eget pessowenee Aewentanen, of Philip.. 
. a sarry syndo 
In preparing the list of books. to be sub- On America ......«+- Kook of Snobs 
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+ Present Discontent ... BE Hum, of 18th Cen 
ef the professors of the university, and the French Revolution Henry Fisinond : 
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. ” " On Characteristics ... Rebecca and Rowena 
“We were not able,” say the editors, = lig apg pe : R ca and Row a 
“to include in our list any books along Brench- Revolution. ... Zhe Four Georges. 
Heroes and Hero Wor- The Newcomes .. 


special lines of investigation except his- ship 2 The Virginians Reverie for Poor Susa 
tory, and we regret that we did not ex- t and Present 5 Vanity Fair .......0+- Yintern Abbey 

clude it, for the results being so irag- artor Resartus ...... To a Skylark 
mentary are misleading. Statistics con- erson, R. W. HISTC rhe Solitary Reaper... 
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from the records in the university library, On Compensation Bancroft cesssccees Nansen 
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below, would give a fair and comprehen- On History .. McMaster ,... i 


- ; ss swe 3 On Love Paes a Peary 
sive view of the elements of our literary On mature | Ranbir . Stanley 


life. On Representative Men Ong lant Capt. Cook 
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what was meant by ‘reading a magazine Destiny of Man. S Progress SEP oe OS 

regularly.’ We have not tried to handle Idea of God.. i Guizot .... ‘vee 9 Dante's Divina C 

the replies to ‘ What is your favorite au- Through Nature to God ‘ Motley ere 

thor?’ and ‘What books have you read | Holmes, 0. W. Greece scent of Man 
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amination of 206,724 separate answers, the Columbus Arnold. 

calculation of 15,168 percentages, and of Conquest of ¢ : Balder 

2370 averages of four numbers each and Knickerbocker x 4: 3 aT Rugby C Teeter 

B.318 averages of three numbers each. » of Washington... ¢ 5 32 Sohrab and Rustum.. 5 — — 
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A Story of Henry Harland.* 
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the literary candidates and others inter ales of a Praveler... 4! . { iy Browning. : é 
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And we take this opportunity of express- sof BE r 13 Evelyn Hope ... friend in England. 
ing our deep sense of gratitude to all those 4 from 8 are 4: 3 Fra Lippo' Lippi “Villa Floriano,” she wrote, among other 
° words, ‘“‘ has been let to an Englishman—a 
youngish, presentable-looking creature, in 


who have assisted. Lowell, J. R. He Kiel 
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his indicates that little standard fiction | Afloat and Ashore.... ls H Childe Harold development, the “ kind of younger Pater, 
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and Scott than the other classes. | Spenser Roa topipag Raa ve Bus 
“We are sorry to see how little biography rhoreau oe 

nysen, Washington, Grant, &c. When we] On Milton ’* 56 $ f Bt ’ s Saturday Night 58 f average from 4,000 to 6,000 words, with a 

compare the academic with the scientific On Warren Hastings... 2¢ For a’ that and a’ that 
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The Macmillan Company. 
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NEW BOOKS TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK: 
Hilda Wade. 


3y Grant Allen, author of ‘*‘ Miss Cayley’s Adventures,’ 
83 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 8°, $1.50. 


The last voyime completed by Mr. Allen before his death, It is a care- 
fully written study of a young woman who studies medicine for the pur- 
pose of freeing the memory of her father of the imputation of a crime, and 
of bringing to justice the true criminal. It is also a careful study of a phy- 
siclan whose sympathies are entirely destroyed by interest in pure science, 
Incidentally, it is an exciting and rapidly moving story. 

The last chapter of this volume had been roughly sketched by Mr. Allen 
before his final illness, and his anxiety, when debarred from work, to see 
it finished, was relieved by the considerate kindness of his friend and neigh- 
bor, Dr. Conan Doyle, who, hearing of his trouble, talked it over with him, 
gathered his ideas, and finally wrote it out for him in the form in which 
it now appears—a beautiful and pathetic act of friendship which it ft a 
pleasure to record. 


Talks with 


Elizabeth Knight Tompkins, author of 
Unlesgoned Girl,’’ ete. 12°, $1.25. 
Miss Tompkins has set forth in this volume certain striking opinions in 
regard to the problems which confront young men and young women of to- 
day. She has drawn a bright and energetic girl, talks with her mas- 
culine friend include many bits of protest against the restrictions at pres- 

ent imposed by Mrs. Grundy. 


Second Volum: Now Reaily. 
South Africa and the Transvaal War. 


‘tp 


By Louis Creswicke, author of toxane,’’ etc. To be completed 
in 6 volumes, each containing 8 colored plates, 8 portraits, 
16 other illustrations of battles, views, ete, together with 
many maps and plans. Large 8vo, each volume complete in 
itself, per volume, $2.50. 
This work is launched to me 
ing knowledge of the campaign than can 
méntary official dispatches or hastily written letters of war correspondents. 
The volumes are intended to form a permanent and historic record of the 


development of a great colony under the British flag, and of the most mo- 
mentous struggle in which Britainhas been engaged since the Crimea. 


The Representative Significance of Form. 


An Essay in Comparative Alsthetics. By George Lansing Raymond, 
L. H. D., Professor of Asthetics in Princeton University, 
author of ‘‘Art in Theory,’’ ‘‘ Poetry as a Representative 
Art,” etc. 8%. 

This discussion, which is believed to be the most thorough ever attempt- 
ed with reference to the subjects of which it treats, is practical, without 


being technical; and is amply illustrated with quotations from poetry and 
with references to acknowledged masterpieces in all other arts. 


> ete. With 


Barbara. 


By ‘*Her Majesty,” ‘An 


whose 


for a fuller and more endur- 
possibly be gleaned from frag- 


tthe demand 


Reminiscences of Morris Steinert. 


Compiled and arranged by Jane Marlin. Illustrated, 8°, $2.00. 


“These rambling reminiscences of an old musician, teacher, shopkeeper, and 
collector will be found particularly fascinating. * * * THe story of Mr. Stei- 
nert’s life is a thoroughly interesting one, and the book, from its introduction 
to its final page, is well worth reading. * * * Mr. Steinert’s struggles and 
successes are all told in a charmingly naive fashion—told, too, by a man who 
seems to possess a very striking individuality. * * * The book is well illus- 
trated both with views of places, as well as with reproductions of the old in- 
struments, many of them extremely rare.’’—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 

Te 


The Critic for June, 


lilustrated Monthly Review of Literature, Art and Life. 
The June number contains among other things: 


Queen Victoria as an Etcher. The [ural Decorations at the Paris 
By CHRISTIAN BRINTON. Exhibition. 
The etchings were made by Her Maj- Profusely illustrated. 
esty in the early years of her married 
life when she was a pupil of Sir Edwin | 
Landseer. 
Never before published. | 


An 


Women Illustrators. 
By REGINA ARMSTRONG 
Single Copies, 20 cents; Yearly Subscription, $2.00, 


“The N. ¥. Times Saturday Review” and “ The Critic” together for one 
year, for $2.00. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 WEST 23D ST., New York. 
24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, London. 


THE NOVEL OF PRESENT DAY POLITICAL LIFE 
WHICH WILL BE 


THE HISTORICAL NOVEL OF THE FUTURE 
Seventh Thousand in the Press. 


SENATOR NORTH 


By [irs. GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 


Author of ‘*Patience Sparhawk,’’ (now in Sixteenth Thousand.) 


*.* ‘Mrs. Atherton’s latest novel is, probably, the high- 
est flight of its gifted author, and the book is remarkable in 
so many ways that she will find the highest accomplishment 
demanded of her in future. 

“In this novel Mrs. Atherton deals with Federal politics 
as seen and studied at first hand. It is the first attempt 
which an American author has made to write a national 
novel as distinct from the sectional, which so far has ab- 
sorbed the best talent of the ar 

“Be it noted that ‘Senator North’ may truly be called 
an historical novel of the present day. Itis current history, 
but history, however, written at first hand, after personal 
study and accurate observation of the leading characters of 
political life of to-day.” 


Crown 8vo. $1.50, 


At all Booksellers, or postpaid on receipt of price. 


JOHN LANE, 251, Fifth Ave., New York. 


POVERTY KNOB 


By SARAH WARNER BROOKS. 


A charming story of New England coast town life, for Summer reading, With 
a very attractive cover design. Cloth, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, 9 W. 18ih St., New York. 





A Charming Book by Him About 


* 

Saunterings in Rural England. 

Richard Le Gallienne is probably_at his 
best in just such a book as his “ Travels in 
England.” It has the literary quality of 
the best of his “Prose Fancies." It has 
the vivacity, the descriptive facility, the 
mildly humorous touches of the ‘* Quest of 
the Golden Girl,” without the salacious- 
ness, real and implied, and the cynicism 
which marred that book. Mr, Le Gallienne 
would have occupied a much securer posi- 
tion among contemporary English writers, 
probably, if the character and aim of his 
work had been less varied. He writes very 
well, but the best of his verse is neither so 
good nor so marketable as the best of his 
prose. His paraphrase of “ Omar ”"’ is often 
melodious, but is probably superfluous, as 
it is not likely that he gets as near the 
meaning of the Persian as Fitz Gerald did. 

In reading over these chapters, describ- 
ing leisurely goings about on a bicycle in 
lovely English neighborhoods, one feels 
again the charm exerted so potently in his 
essays, a charm which in its lesser way is 
akin to that exerted by Elia. Le Gallienne 
is whimsical, fanciful, piquant, perverse, 
but always readable, when he describes 
his wanderings amid woodland scenes and 
quaint old villages. His mind is ever open 
to new impressions, while his pen is cun- 
ning in setting them down. “ There is one 
great advantage,” he declares, ‘“‘in not 
knowing the world: You attain novelty of 
impression at so small an expense, In 
many ways I have found my ignorance of 
most things a magic safeguard of the won- 
der of the world.”’ He loves to amble slow- 
ly through the country in the Spring and 
early Summer, hiding his bicycle among 
the bracken and pretending to be a pedes- 
trian. Only such a one “can really know 
even a few acres of this England, which 
every one pretends to know, as every one 
pretends to know Shakespeare.” 

Speed he describes as ‘‘a method by 
which we miss as much as possible be- 
tween our starting point and our destina- 
tion.” He sets forth as neither an anti- 
quarian nor a naturalist, but solely to be 
“out in green places and moving through 
Summer-scented air.’’ He promises in the 
beginning to be dumb on the subjects of 
“population and industries,"". unless he 
finds some one making rainbows for a 
living. Nevertheless, he cannot quite es- 
cape the habit of literary criticism. Once 
fixed, that secures a dreadful hold. He is 
in Selborne, and, of course, must say some- 
thing about Gilbert White: 

I will make no pretense of being steeped 
in “The Natural History of Selborne.” I 
confess that it has never taken hold of me 
like ‘‘ The Compleat Angler," for the good 
reason, I fancy, that Walton, with all his 
innocence, possessed a much greater liter- 
ary gift than White, and I cannot rid my- 
self of the old idea that the literary gift 
has something to do with the writing of 
lasting books. The charm of White's book 
is analogous to the charm of watching a 
child acquire information which has long 
been common knowledge—quaint ignorance 
changing into quaint knowledge. A similar 
quaintness is, of course, a part of Walton's 
charm. But it is only a part, and it is asa 
cunningly devised pastoral, written with a 
pen made of honeysuckle, that ‘* The Com- 
pleat Angler’ continues to hold us. 

A common experience is amusingly noted 
in the following paragraph: 

I ask an old man why yonder ridge Is 
called Weaver's Down—but, of tourse, thé 
old man has no idea. No one knows any- 
thing of the country in the country, nor 
does any one want to know. If you are at 
a loss for the name of a bird or a flower, 
it is of no use to ask a countryman. The 
people who know about birds and flowers 
are to be found on the Underground Rail- 
ways dreaming of their yearly fortnight 

y— 

Shallow rivers to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

It is the Cockney who is your true nature 
lover. 

At Stratford-on-Avon 
from rural lanes 


he got far 
and wild flowers. Sarah 
3ernhardt acted Hamlet in the Memo- 
rial Theatre. We need not linger over his 
impression of that night. Buthere is a sug- 
gestive bit: 

No man ever saw a great 
out a certain absurd unconscious feeling 
that she is playing for him, while at the 
same time he knows well enough that the 


love of an individual wave for the moon is 
not more hopeless 


away 


He loves nature well enough, but not al- 
Ways quite well enough to enable him to 
endure a rainstorm in the country: 


At reasonable times T can be as grateful 
for the rain as though I were a flower—or a 
farmer. I believe that I could write poetry 
to the rain—if it would only stop; though I 
admit to many an occasion when, during 
the falling of rain, my brain has been mys- 
teriously freshened, like any other handful 
of earth, and the more when the mere 
sound of the rain at the window or on the 
roof has set up a rhythm in my mind and 
loosened the unwilling words. But that 
was at home—where rain has a way of be- 
ing a soothing, protecting creature, where 
we are driven inward upon the happiness 
we are apt sometimes to forget in the days 
that sing us out into the sun, ‘and where 
we are often grateful to the rain for so 
pr ic a reason as its comforting mes- 
Sage: ‘‘ No one will call to-day; Rain keeps 
them all away. Best friends sit safe in- 
doors. Safe for one day from bores.” 
Rain at home is one thing—but rain away 
from home is quite another. 


At Salisbury he punted on the Avon—not 
so broad or deep there as at Stratford— 
watched the boys bathing, and indulged in 
a few memories of Jeffries, Massinger, Ad- 
dison, and Fielding. He enjoyed Win- 
terslow—Hazlitt's Winterslow—and espe- 
cially the wonderment of the inn’s landlady 
that he should ask a question about Haz- 
Hitt, when two young gentlemen had asked 
one the day before. He has two chapters 
on Stonehenge, and one on Kelmscott and 
Shelley's Lochlade, a place where the poet 
Was once truly happy. 

Mr. Railton's pictures have the touch of 
“TRAVELS IN ENGLAND. By Richard 

Gallienne. With six illustrations by 


bert Railton. New Yonok: John Lane, 
Bodley Head, $1.50. 
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fanciful daintiness which fits well with 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s humor. 


Mr. Le Gallienne’s Book Dealing 
with Meredith’s Characteristics.* 


’ Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s critical estt- 
mate of George Meredith, first published in 
1890, has lately appeared in a fifth and re- 
vised edition, consisting of some few 
verbal changes and a rearrangement of 
some of the paragraphs, as well as an ad- 
ditional chapter of about twenty-six pages, 
Mr. John Lane's bibliography being also 
brought down to date. Mr, Le Gallienne, 
in his additional chapter, which he calls a 
“ postscript,” and which is dated 1899, says: 


I have left this book, save for a few cler- 
icai, errors, as I wrote it in 1880; a boy's 
book, full of boyish faults, and yet, I trust, 
marked by some of the excellences of boy- 
hood. At twenty-three, however clever we 
may have chanced to be created, one is 
deficient in that experience of the many 
ways of living which is necessary for any- 
thing like a complete appreciation of a 
writer so shot with many colored existence 
as Mr. Meredith. For example, at twenty- 
three, one is too young for irony, though 
one may foolishly affect it. Yes, when I 
look back upon this little book, I feel that 
it would not be out of place to decorate me 
with a little bronze medal bearing the 
legend, ‘ For Courage.” I assume that there 
is no medal for “ Impudence.” Perhaps it 
does not usually happen in criticism that 
the child is father to the man, and it is 
not given to us all to corroborate our boy- 
hood. In the main, as I reread these sim- 
ple, enthusiastic pages, I rejoice to find 
myself of to-day in unwonted accord with 
my younger self of ten years ago 

Those of us who remember the first ap- 
pearance of Mr. Te Gallienne’s ‘ Mere- 
dith,”” a plain, little green volume, whose 
title page bore Elkin Mathews'’s name as 
publisher, and for date 1890, a book, too, 
which typographically entirely lacks the 
charm of John Lane’s imprints, will fecall 
how eagerly we turned to its pages for the 
fullest and best-written account we had 
been able to obtain of the Meredith whose 
personality and environment was. still 
more a sealed book than were the novels 
and poems which, it will be remembered, 
were almost unknown to people generally 
before the appearance of the collected edi- 
tions of 1887 and 1889, published simulta- 
neously by Chapman & Hall in London and 
by Roberts Brothers in our own country. 
We turned with alacrity to all available 
mnagazine articles on the subject, as well 
as to the pages of Mr. Le Gallienne’'s book, 
and perbaps through the very force of this 
young critic’s boyish enthusiasm directly 
to the pages of Mr. Meredith's own books. 
Mr. Le Gallienne, the boy poet, critic, and 
writer of delightful prose, was one of the 
most promising of the younger literary 
men of a decade ago, and yet for some 
reason he has failed to arrive, at least, to 
the extent many of us hoped and confi- 
dently expected. So that ail Mere- 
dithians and all lovers of Mr. Le Gal- 
lhenne‘'s prose, will want the present re- 
vised edition of the latter's book, as will 
all others to whom Meredith is not entire- 
ly known or who know the novels but not 
the present book, which still remains the 
best and most exhaustive account of so 
great a writer. 

Mr. Le Gallienne, the man, thinks Mere- 
dith even greater than did the boy of 
twenty-three, but he recognizes the fact 
that Mr. Meredith's philosophy is greater 
even than is his art; that the young 
reader being in a formative stage can 
hardly appreciate a simple, classic style, 
and while not attempting to put himself 
up as a model, sees that the older he 
grows the less he is interested in processes, 
the more in the finished work: 

I confess that there are simple things in 
Wordsworth that I have had to wait until 
a few weeks ago to appreciate. Browning 
comes more and more to remain with us 
for his not few lyrical simplicities, and so 
I think it will be with Mr. Meredith. My 
old conviction grows stronger that it will be 
* Richard Feveral,’”’ and perhaps no other 
of his novels, ‘‘ Love in the Valley—Mod- 
ern Love,” and perhaps no other of his 
poems, that will keep his name alive in 
English literature, in spite of all the amaz- 
ing inspiration of the work which will thus 
be left. * * * Wordsworth and Coleridge 
are already in a like case; they live, artist- 
ically, in a mere handful of lyrics, but 
then there are other ways for a great writ- 
er to live than as an artist; he may live, 
too, as a spiritual or intellectual influence. 

Mr. Le Gallienne adds that Meredith's re- 
cent work, all, in fact, which has been pub- 
lished since 1890, is remarkably like the 
earlicr, both in its excellences and in its 
faults. 

of of 


Some 
phrase flit through his later works; and 
whereas most progressive writers grow 
conservative and repentant as they grow 
older Mr. Meredith has grown more and 
more audaciously progressive. 

Mr. Le Gallienne enumerates Meredith's 
published work during the last ten years— 
“The impty Purse,” ‘Odes in Contribu- 
tion to French History,’’ a new edition of 
“Modern Love,” (just thirty years after 
the appearance of the first edition,) to 
which was added “ The Sage Enamored 
and the Honest Lady,” ‘ Jump to Glory 
Jane,” “Ballads and Poems of Tragic 
Life.” ‘‘The Tale of Chloe.” “The House 
on the Beach,"”” &c., “‘ Lord Ormont and His 
Aminta,” “ The Amazing Marriage,” “An 
Essay on Comedy and the Uses of the 
Comic Spirit,” and ‘* Selected Poems,” 
these titles showing what an immense 
amount of new work Mr. Meredith has ac- 
complished in the interval between the 
book's first issue and the publication of the 
present edition, all of which Mr. Le Galli- 
enne briefly reviews in the additional chap- 
ter above referred to. He also sneaks of 
the beautiful de luxe edition of Meredith's 
complete works, which was freely revised 
by the latter for such issue. This was also 
the case with the previously issued second 
edition of “ Modern Love.” As is often, or 
it would be almost safe to say, always the 
case with such alterations or revisions, thev 
really take from the strength or beauty of 
the previous issues instead of being the 
improvements thev are intended to appear. 
In the case of “Modern Love,” even its 
original motto: 

This {Is not meat 

For little people or for fools, 
which in some way seemed to be the key- 
note to the slim little green volume of 1862, 
which to many of us is Meredith at his 
east, has disappeared from the later 
ssue. 

Mr. Le Gallienne thinks if Meredith had 
onlg been a German instead of an English- 
man all Europe would have hailed him as 
the greatest of living philosophers, and as 
one whose aphorisms rank among the 
finest and most brilliant in any language. 
The former also adds that— 

During the last ten years Mr. Meredith's 


*GEORGE MEREDITH. Some Characteristics. 
* By Richard Le Gallienne. With a bibliog- 
raphy by John Lane. London and New York: 
The Bodley Head. 1900. $1.50. 
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influence upon current thought, perhaps 
less directly than indirectly by of 
the younger writers he has influenced, has 
been very marked. The striking reaction 
from the materialistic interpretation of 
human life, the renaissance of spiritual 
idealism, an idealism rounded on the fear- 
less acceptance of the facts of nature, have 
been areuy of his creating. His ideals of 
romance, of humor, of wit, have been the 
ideals generally accepted and largely fol- 
lowed by novelists and dramatists of the 
hour. On every hand one finds his books 
as the chief fertilizers of progressive 
thought and progressive art. At the pres- 
ent moment, indeed, his influence may 
seem eclipsed behind that Tory reaction of 
which Mr. Kipling is the Captain voice; 
but one has read Mr. Meredith to little pur- 
pose who should be alarmed at the present 
signs and wonders and forget that reaction 
is only one of the many mysterious meth- 
ods of advance. 


The present volume, like the first issue, 
is inscribed to Mrs. Meredith by both Mr. 
Le Gallienne and Mr. Lane, in an extreme- 
ly clever dedication, and will be found to 
be of the greatest interest throughout. 
The illustrations consist of the very famil- 
lar portrait of Meredith and a picture of 
the little chalet on the grounds at Box 
Hill where most of Mr. Meredith's work is 
done. Mr. Lane's bibliography is admirably | 
done, the 1851 volume—so rare owing to 
most of the editions having been destroyed 
by fire, that the present writer has never 
been able even to see a copy—having its 
title and dedication pages and table of 
contents reproduced in fac simile. The 
leading reviews of the various books, with 
the date and place of appearance, and the 
writer’s name if unusually well known, are 
given in foot notes in several books. In 
several instances new prefatory notes to 
later editions of individual books are given 
in full, and under the heading of ‘“ Mod- 
ern Love” will be found an _ exceed- 
ingly interesting letter from Swinburne, 
first published in The Spectator for June 
7, 1862, referring to an article written 
against that book, which had appeared in 
an earlier issue of the same journal. This 
letter having been reprinted only in the 
various editions of the present book ren- 
ders it of much importance, Naturally, 
Mr. Swinburne does not object to the fact 
that Mr. Meredith's volume has been un- 
favorably reviewed, but only to the spirit in 
which such attack was obviously made, 
his whole argument for thoughtful, serious, 
careful praise or blame being so admirably 
put as to make Mr. Swinburne’s letter of 
much importance for all time. 


The bibliography also includes much of 
Mr. Meredith's work which has never been 
reprinted, magazine articles, personalia, 
dedications, appreciations, -and parodies, 
and also a list of the published portraits 
of Mr. Meredith. as well as those which 
have appeared in books and _ periodicals, 
most of which seem to have been engraved 
or reproduced from the Hollyer photo- 
graph. Typographically the book is very 
pleasing, as_is usually the case with ail 
which bear John Lane's imprint; the bind- 
ing, too, with its plain blue cloth, with 
finely designed, bold lettering in gold, is 
extremely good in its execution. 





A Quartet of New Books 


A Notable Biography, Some Good Fiction, 
and a Unique Nature Book. 


As a general rule in republish- 
ing a classic, the less editing done, 
the better for the classic—unless 
material of real value has been 
discovered which 
light on the subject. 


throws new 


This is decidedly the case with | 
Mrs. Gaskell’s 


Life of Charlotte Bronte 


with notes by Clement K. Short- 
er, the publication of which, yes- 
terday, completed the handsome 
Haworth edition of the life and | 
works of the Bronte sisters. | 


Mr. Shorter is the great au- 
thority on the Brontes, and not 
only are his notes of explanatory 





value, but he has gathered to- 
gether a number of important 
and hitherto unpublished letters 
from Charlotte Bronte to her 
friends and publishers, which give 
the bock new interest—and in its 


| original forrh it is one of the most 


interesting literary 


biographies 


ever written, 


It is bound uniformly with the | 
other six volumes of the Haworth | 
edition in green and gold, and it 
contains a photogravure portrait 
of the author and many illustra- 
tions. 


* oe * * * 


If you have some one tale in 
mind which you are in the habit 
of referring to as “the funniest 


story I ever read,” take a word 
of advice and read 


The Passing of Thomas and 
Other Stories, 


by Thomas A. Janvier, which 
was also published yesterday, and 
you wil] change your opinion. 
The title story deals with the 
trials and tribulations of a young 
married woman in endeavoring to 
find a decent resting-place for a 
much beloved cat which has 
passed to the final home of all 

good felines. 
The humor of the story is dis- 
tinctly the humor of situation, 
The other tales in the volume 
are equally good. 
* * * 


* * 


The only novel on yesterday’s 
list is 


The West End, 


by Percy White. Itis an undenia- 
bly clever study of a certain phase 
of London society of to-day—of 
the rich manufacturer with social 
ambitions, who, through discreet 
use of his wealth, actually attains a 
strong position in society. The 
charming love-story that runs 
through the latter half of the book 
relieves the cynicism of the nar- 
rator, (a nephew of the million- 
aire,) and the whole story is ex- 
cellent reading. 
* aa * * * 

You will probably be going to 
the country in a few weeks, and 
if you care anything about the 
beauties of nature you should 
take a copy of 

Nature’s Calendar 


with you. It is written by Er- 
nest Ingersoll, whose articles on 
birds and insects you may have 
read. It is intended to be the 
daily companion of those who 
As the 


picture here shows, a memoran- 
dum blank is left for notes on 


love an out-of-door life. 


every page so that you can keep 
a record of your discoveries beside 
the things which the author tells 
you. 
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As a book for a gift it is out of 
the ordinary and it lasts for a 
whole year—a page for every day. 


The West End, 
$1.50. 
Nature’s Calen- 

dar, 
$1.50. 


Life of Charlotte 
Bronte, 
21.75. 
The Passing of 
Thomas, 
$1.25. 


Harper & Brothers, 


New York, 





THE WEEK IN ART. 
Although the art proper has 
closed, there are a number of minor hap- 
penings, small exhibitions, and the like, of 
interest to art lovers who have not 
yet left town. Art interest now centres in 
the great exhibitions of the year in Paris 
and London—those of ‘the Salon and the 
toyal Academy. To these are also added 
this year the display of paintings, sculpt- 
ures, &c., at the Paris Exposition, which 


season 


those 


ized world during the past decade. 


of the 
schools 


The annual display of the work 
students in the Cooper Union art 
was held at the Cooper Institute on Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, the 
annual reception took place there on Tues- 
day The, average of merit was 
remarkably good, and the work of the 
schools decided improvement 
year of late. These Cooper Union art 
schools give instruction in the rudiments 
of art to hundreds of young men and wo- 
men who are not able to afford the fees of 
the Academy and Art Students’ League, 
and teach the beautiful to many young 
people who may not have the ability or 
the idea of devoting themselves to art as 
a profession. It gratifying to know 
that the interest in and attendance at the 
Museum of Decorative Arts, founded by 
the Misses Hewitt a few years ago in the 
Cooper Union Building, are steadily grow- 
ing. Additions are constantly being made 
to the collections, and the museum is now 


in excellent condition. 
*,* 


and 
evening 


shows 


is 


George W. Maynard will be in charge of 
the Summer classes of the National Acade- 
my Design. These Summer classes will 
meet for study in the open air and will also 
be instructed in drawing and painting from 
the living model, in still life, and fore- 
ground in the inclosure of 
Academy schools Amsterdam Avenue 
and One Hundred and Ninth Street. All 
students of the Academy stu- 
dents who received honors from the 
schools Cooper Institute, Art Stu- 
dents’ League and the New York School 
of Art, School of Applied Design, of 
the Artist Artisans, and who bring record 
of the will be admitted free. All 
others the advantages of these 
classes may obtain the same paying a 
proportionate share of the for 
models. H. G. Grannis, clerk of the Acade- 
my at Amsterdam Avenue and One Hun- 
dred and Ninth Street, will supply all fur- 
ther information needed for the School 
Committee, 
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National 
in the 


the 
held 


third annual dinner of 
recently 
derbilt Gallery the kine Arts Build- 
largely attended, was not 
3, OWlng lo the great heat of 
President Ward presided and 
speeches were by John La Parge, 
Andrew H. Randolph Guggenhem- 
er, Gherardi Davis, Augustus Thomas, 
William bD, Howells, the Rev. Dr. L. T. 
Chamberlain, and Montgomery Schuyler. 
The gallery was tastefully decorated with 
trailing ivy, blossoming dogwood, and 
growing palms, ferns, and plants. The 
suggestion has been made that hereafter 
the society shall hold its annual dinner 
at an earlier period of the season, or, if 
this is not possible, in some cooler place 
than the Vanderbilt Gallery, which is not a 
suitable place on @& warm evening for a 
dinner, as was proved not only at the 
Sculptors’ dinner, but at that, two 
earlier, of the Art Students’ League, 


turs'’ Society 
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ing, 
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the eve 


while an 
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The recent sale of the pictures belonging 
to Sir Robert Peel and Mme. de Falbe, in 
London, developed the fact that even KEng- 
lish collectors of education and experience 
can be misled in their purchases, particu- 
larly of old masters, and that the business 
of dealing in spurious pictures is not con- 
fined to this country nor to this present 
period. A Velasquez, a Teniers, and a Mu- 
rillo, or Canvases attributed to these mas- 
ters, sold in the de Falbe collection auction, 
went for figures so low that they can only 
be explained by the presumption that they 
were deemed spurious. A portrait of Marie 
Antoinette in youth, in the Peel collection, 

*@iod attributed to Greuze, was said by the 
London Telegraph to have probably been 
painted by Mme. Guiard, a fashionable 
“ femme-peintre,”’ of the period of Mme. 
Vigee le Brun. It was also called a pretty 
but rather empty and second rate portrait. 
The examples of Van Dyck shown in the 
Peel collection were of his early period, and 
showed the influence of the Flemish school 


from which, at that time, he had not. yet 


late 
| able collection of drawings by Turner, are | 


| exhibited these drawings in the same gal- 
each | 
| Sreat art critic in twelve groups, 


| play. 


| while still a youth, 
| and 
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emancipated himself, in the treatment ot | 
hands, heads, and accessories. } 
i | 


The technically clever but hard and too 


| highly finished portraits illustrating racial 


types, by Hubert Vos, and which 
were shown at of the Union League 
Club monthly exhibitions last Winter in 
this city, and were then described in THE 
New York Times, have been reproduced 
for illustrations to accompany an article by 
Charles de Kay in the June Century The 


painted 
one 


represents the art development of the civil- | Pictures reproduced are in some ways more 


effective than the originals and evidence 
the artist’s remarkable power of translat- 
ing expression and race characteristics. 
*.* 
‘ a 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Severn, to whom the | 
John Ruskin bequeathed his remark- 


now exhibiting them in a small gallery in 
New Bond Street, London. Ruskin himself 
1873. They were arranged by the 
and this 
plan has been followed in the present dis- 
The drawings were made by Turner 
in Italy, Switzerland, 
England. With them are shown a 
number of Turner relics and Ruskin's own 


lery in 





| notes on the drawings. 


*,* 
The London Chronicle says, apropos of 
the juries and hanging committees on the 
pictures for the Paris Exposition: ‘“‘ There 
rumors of discontent among artists, 
in the British Indeed, 
British artists outside academy, 
were not invited at all, fare better 
than many of those who are hung. The 
British painter, who in most international 
art exhibitions is treated with distinction 


are 
section. 
the 


| cannot be exactly pleased when a jury of 
| his own countrymen 
| the ceiling or into dark corners. 


his work up to 
The Brit- 
ish rooms in the Palais des Beaux Arts are 
more nor less’than the Royal 
Academy on a smal! scale, with the usual 
academic trivialities well to the fore, It is 
a question whether the Glasgow men will 
ever ain be willing to show British 
artists, so badly have they been hung. The 
New English Art Club, to judge by the offi- 
catalogue, entirely unrepresented. 
decorative arts are, as in the academy, 
unrecognized. As for illustration, with one 
or two exceptions, no place has been found 
for the most distinguished illustrations in 


send 


cial is 


| England to-day.” 


*,° 


P. Stanley Adamson, the artist, whose 
work over the signature of Penrhyn Stan- 
laws has attracted attention in the past 
year, and who has been attending Prince- 
ton University, has been elected a member 
the Monday Night Club. This is 
sidered a special honor, as this organiza- 
tion is composed of the twelve brightest 
of the university, and is the great- 
est compliment that can be paid a Prince- 
ton Mr. Adamson is a@& young 
Englishman, who came this country a 
few ago, and whose Stanlaws Girl 
hus him some reputation. 

*,* 

The ninety-fifth year of 
Penns Academy the Fine 
ed on Saturday The alma 
scores of our greatest artists, the 
institution in the country, and 
school to establish a traveling 
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and ex- 
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year high 
up to. 
students’ 
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of the award of 


progressive. 
on orf 
current 
standards lived 
ing of this 
announcement was made 
prizes offered annually by the Academy, 
The first prize tor Zoological Gurden 
sketches was given to Kila 8. Hergesheim- 
er, the to Helen F. The 
first fellowship prize for an original sketch 
was awarded to Charles KE. Drake, the 

ond to J. Marin. The subjects of the pict- 
ures in the Charles Toppan Prize competl- 
tion this year were “* Work” and “ Play.” 
The first prize of $200 was awarded to Ella 
S. Hergesheimer for her picture entitled 
* Work.” The second prize of $100 was 
also won by a woman, being given to Clara 
Godwin. The Edmund Stewardson Prize 
for sculpture was won by Giuseppe Donato. 
The amount of this prize, which is award- 
ed annually, is $100. Honorable mention, 
carrying with it an award of $50, was given 
to Mary P. Middleton. The first traveling 
scholarship ever given to an American 
artist was received by Thomas Sully at the 
hands of the Pennsylvania Academy, and 
the traveling scholarship of $8UU0 for a 
year’s study abroad is still the great prize 
of the year. For the second time in its 
history it has beem won by a woman, hay- 
ing been awarded to Paula B. Himmels- 
bach. Miss Himmelsbach has for several 
years studied at the Academy, and her 
ability as an artist speaks highly not only 
for her own talents but for the system in 
vogue at the Academy, which has turned 
out such well-known artists as Maxfield 
Parrish, William J. Glackens, Hverett 
Shinn, Cecilia Beaux, Arthur B. Frost, Ed- 
win A. Abbey, and a host of others, Hon- 
orable mention in the traveling scholarship 


competition was awarded to May A. Post 
and W. H. Richardson, Honorabie mention 
in modeling was awarded to Albert Laessle 
and Mary 4’. Middleton. 


the 


second hinsey. 


Tv The New York Times Saturday Revtew: 
Will you kindly inform me whether the 

original of Murillo’s ‘ Penitent Magdalen ” 

is in any of the art collections of this coun- 

try or Hurope, and what, so far as you 

know, is its history. Your answer in your 

valuable columns. will very much oblige 

ART READER. 

New York, April 21, 1900. 


“The Penitent Magdalen,” or a canvas 
with that title, attributed to Murillo, re- 
cently purchased x Mr. Henry O. Have- 
meyer of this city, now on exhibition at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. For its 
detailed history we must refer you to Sedel- 
meyer & Co. of Paris. 
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A Romance of the French Revolution 


By WILLIAM SAGE, | Illustrated. 


$1.50, 


One of the best critics in Ohio says of this book: 


“It is a very remarkable novel, full of strength and movement and 


sweetness and exceedingly true to history. 
The son of a faithful servant of a noble house 


out is of absorbing interest. 


wins high place among the officers 
How he seeks to savz the daughter of the ancient house whose re- 


Danton, 


The love story through- 


of the army and becomes a friend of 


tainer he was, and how in turn she effects his rescue, these are set down in 
fascinating pages which we commend to all ourreaders, In absorbing inter- 


est | know of only one recent novel, 
pare with it.” 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
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Literature as a Business. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

It is that there twenty 
thousand of both in 
United States write for publication, 
that is to say, and it is probably 
safe to venture the assertion that at least 
nineteen thousand nine hundred and nine- 
ty-nine of them have at various times and 
places expressed opinions not wholly com- 
plimentary to the editors to whom they 
have submitted their manuscripts. of 
these writers, the great majority are either 
not successful, or only aggravatingly 
and that they do not get on better is, nat- 
urally enough, cause for disgruntlement, 
not to say despair. 

But they should not hold the editors, 
meaning thereby the publishers, as the 
sole cause of their woes,*with a grudge 
against them because they are unknown. 
That obseurity ts a handicap to successful 
authorship cannot be denied, but part of a 
writer’s genius, the practical part, is get- 
ting rid of the handicap, however he may 
accomplish it. The publishers admit that 
they prefer well-known writers, and there- 
upon the less-known writers say that if the 
publishers would give them half a chance 
they would become well known, and they 
add, somewhat maliciously, we fear, that 
the publishers occupy exactly the position 
of that fond and anxiousmother who would 
not let her boy go near the water until he 
had learned to swim. 


The publishers publish as a matter of 
business; that is, publishing is their living, 
as writing is the writers’ Living, and when 
they go into the market to sell they must 
of necessity have salable wares, As nearly 
as is in their power they must have wares 
more salable than other publishers, for 
competition {s very brisk in these days 
of many magazines and books. The people 
who buy compel the publishers to this 
course, seeing that the majority of readers 
read not what is best always, but what is 
most in evidence. An author of reputation 
very frequently turns out poorer work 


estimated are 


persons sexes the 
who 


authors; 


so, 


than one who is obscure or unknewn, but 


‘To Have and To Hold,’ which can com- 


Sent, postpaid, by 


'FLIN & CO., Boston. 


TREET, NEW YORK, 


| that 


+ reader 
their bo 


makes small 


rhe name i 


difference to gener 
; the thing. Tl 
} *ks as they buy their groceries. 
| The entire history of literature proves 
| this, and the readers of not a few pop 
| authors art reading with del 
| what those , or their publishers 
| them, Jb ive surr ected from a neglecter 
past. The publishers were not ignorant of 
the merit, which eventually must win, but 
they could only try the public taste and 
stop if their effort failed to satisfy it 
Many now famous books by then unknown 
writers went begging for years for a pub- 
lisher, but it was not, as a rule, because 
the work lacked merit; it was because as 
yet the author had not created a demand 
for his product 
Literature, like nearly everything else 
nowadays, has come to be a commercial 
commodity, governed by the laws of de- 
mand and supply, and the author, to be 
successful, must “ get down to busine ag 
That is where the publisher ts, and they 


should meet upon the same plane. 
WILLIAM J. LAMPTON. 
New York, May 9, 1900, 





Loves of a Musician.” 


In Miss Godfrey's new novel, a shallow- 
natured girl is mated to a musician. It 
is a case of marrying in haste and repent- 
ing at leisure. When the willful wife takes 
her fate into her own hands, leaving her 
home, she finds that the craved-for lib- 
erty does not bring the anticipated happi- 
ness. Fortunately, experience teaches her 
a sharp lesson, and, before it is too late, 
she awakens to the knowledge of what 
lost in casting aside a good man's love 
The gracious woman who comes into the 
desolate husband's life to strengthen and 
uphold him through days of stress is a 
charming contrast to the selfish, silly wife 

Miss Godfrey treats with feeling and 
delicacy the friendship between the musi- 
cian and Lady Gilderdale, and the episode 
of the unbidden love which arises in their 
lives to be bravely buried forever. There 
is an atmosphere of music throughout the 
book, and the minor characters have indi- 
vidualities, while the story holds interest 
to the end. Its motive is indicated in the 
few lines of preface: ‘There are two 
master harpers whose touch upon the 
strings has power to draw out the complex 
harmonies which make the music of life 
*** and the names of the two players are 
Love and Sorrow.” 


*THE HARP OF LIFE. By Elizabeth Godfrey, 
New York: Henry Holt & Co, $1.50- 
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OUTDOOR LIFE IN BOOKS. 


Nobody whe watches the course of the 
book market can fail to notice the in- 
creased production of books relating to 
life out of doors, and this, like all other 
features of the book market, excepting 
those obviously abnormal, represents a 
healthy public demand. There is surely 
no suspicion of “ sensationalism” in the 
writing or publication. of such books. 
Descriptions of bird life, handbooks on 
gardening, essays on wild flowers, could 
not possibly be “ puffed” into circula- 
tion or made the subjects of a fitful and 
factitious “popularity” by the most 
“advanced” business methods. . There 
must be a well-defined and permanent 
public demand for such works, and that 
it exists is a gratifying proof of the im- 
proved mental and physical condition of 
the American people. Early among re- 
cent books of this kind wag Mrs. Dana's 
“How to Know the Wild Flowers,” 2 
new edition of which, with colored 
plates, is noticed elsewhere in this issue 
of THe Saturpay Review. Following 
this work has come a long list of out- 
door books, showing how active has 
been the public demand for this class of 
reading. 

It seems only a few years ago that the 
few books on outdoor life which had any 
‘sort of general circulation got it large- 





ly because of their uncommon literary 
value. People read Burroughs and 
Maurice Thompson as they read Thoreau 
and Audubon, before their library fire- 
places and with no idea of going and do- 
ing likewise. Of course, in some small 
measure, these famous writers may have 
influenced men and women to take to 
the outdoor life, but the strongest influ- 
ences in the veritable physical regenera- 
tion of the people within the lifetime of 
a generation have not been literary. It 
would be arguing too curiously to at- 
tribute the demand for these books, full 
of practical information about animals 
and birds, botany and gardening and 
forestry and the nobler sports, directly 
to the 
influence of that has counted for much 


i1uch-be-praised bicycle; but the 


probably, and it is an indisputable fact 
that so many thousands of men and 
women are now interested in books 
about outdoor life because they spend 
so much of their lives in healthful pur- 
feuits out of doors. 


BOOKS THAT MAKE US KNOWN. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In your issue of Saturday i, 
in the first editorial, entitled Ex- 
change of Literary Products,’ you say, 
(fourth paragraph:) 

jut the people of France and Germany 
know next to nothing of our modern litera- 
ture, our books of these times, the books 
that reflect the present National thought 
and habit and feeling.” 

Could you suggest which one book you 
would consider representative of American 
thought, habit, and feeling, at its very best, 
and worthy of good translation in French? 

R. L. SANDERSON. 

Yale University, May 27. 





st, May 
“ The 


on 


American thought, habit, and feeling 
are represented by no one book. The in- 
dividual cannot determine the average. 
A Frenchman or a German who had the 
curiosity to know how the Americans 
thought and felt and acted would have 
to read many books, just as- Americans, 
who really have a curiosity to know 
about the French and the Germans, have 
read many of their books. We have had 
in competent translations the novels of 
the German realist, Gustav Freytag, of 
Paul Heyse, Spielhagen, Fritz Reuter, 
Miss Marlitt, Heimburg, and others of 
our own day, not to mention the tedious 
performances of the writers of the ro- 
mantic school. The German classics, of 
course, have been repeatedly done into 
English, and we have besides the serious 
works of German scholarship in history, 
criticism, and philology available in 

translation. 

' To name the French writers who have 
been put into English would be to make 
a list of what is best and greatest in 
contemporary French literature. The 
greatest of them all, the most gifted in- 


a — 
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terpreter of French thought and feeling, 
Balzac, numbers his American readers 
by thousands, probably by tens of thous- 
ands. And from Hugo to de Maupassant 
the translator has left hardly any novel- 
ist of eminence untouched. Besides, it 
must be remembered that a hundred 
Americans read French for every 
Frenchman or Frenchwoman who reads 
English; and German is much more com- 
monly known here than our own lan- 
guage in Germany. 

To go yet further afield, it can be con- 
fidently said that the number of Amer- 
icans who have come to a good knowl- 
edge of Russian life through translations 
of the novels of Turgenieff and Tolstoi 
is greater than the number of Russians, 
Germans, and Frenchmen all put to- 
gether who have learned about us from 
our literature, 

It is easy to say that we do not possess 
the fine art of telling a story as the 
Frenchman can tell it or as Turgenieff 
can tell it. But certainly our novels are 
not less readable or acceptable than the 
somewhat heavy productions of the Ger- 
man imaginative writers. At any rate, 
they tell the story of our National life 
in a faithful way. It is not the fault of 
the literature. It is the incuriosity of 
the Germans and the French about us 
that accounts for the rarity of American 
books among them. : 

That is the defect we deplored in the 
article to which our correspondent re- 
fers. Lack of interest is the parent of 
ignorance, and ignorance breeds misun- 
derstanding, which is an obstacle to 
the friendly relations between our own 
country and foreign nations with which 
it is eminently desirable that we live on 
the friendliest terms. 





READING OF UNIVERSITY MEN. 


The census numper of The Nassau Lit- 
erary Magazine, conducted by the sen- 
ior class in the University of Prince- 
ton, contains some of the most interest- 
ing matter ever printed in a publication 
of this kind. A modified reproduction of 
it will be found elsewhere in this issue. 
It consists of a tabulated showing of 
the reading of the men in the univer- 
sity. The editors of the magazine made 
a list of representative books and asked 
all the men in the institution which of 
them they had read. The results are 
most instructive. In the first place, the 
list of books, made with the assistance 
of five professors of the university, will 
serve to show persons not graduates of 
similar institutions of learning what is 
considered the kind of reading’ that 
tends to cultivate the mind and to give 
one a broad acquaintance with the 
“best that is known and thought in the 
world.” 

It will also help the general reader to 
a comprehension of the fact that col- 
lege men take an interest in reading 
outside of the textbooks that are placed 
before them. This table throws valuable 
light on the intellectual life of Princeton 
men, and reveals to a certain extent the 
tendencies of the institution. No doubt 
the reading lists of other universities 
would bear a general resemblance to 
this one, but there would undoubtedly be 
found certain distinctive features which 
would characterize Princeton. On the 
whole the exhibit is not flattering to 
the university. The great majority of 
the men appear to have read little. No 
doubt the showing would be better than 
that to be obtained from the same num- 
ber of men not university students. But 
it is not what one would expect to find 
in an institution in which the academic 
department is the leading factor. If 
Princeton were an institution more dis- 
tinctly devoted to technical education 
one would not be disappointed at finding 
that the men read comparatively little 
in pure literature. But a thoroughly aca- 
demic institution should show a wider 
and more ardent attention to representa- 
tive pieces of literature. 

It is highly creditable to the univer- 
sity that 82 per cent. of the men have 
read Burke on America. It is in such 
features as this that the reading of uni- 
versity men differs most from that of 
the non-college men. Other significant 
items are Carlyle’s ‘Sartor Resartus,” 
20 per cent.; Boswell's ‘Life of John- 
son,” 30 per cent.; Irving's ‘“ Sketch 
Book,” 72 per cent.; Milton's “ Paradise 
Lost,” 79 per cent., and Goldsmith's 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” 84 per ‘cent. 
These are works which the college man 
might be expected to read, but which are, 








not often read by the non-college man. that reverence for the printed word 


The table creates a deep desire to know 
what all those other men who do not 
figure in the percentages do with their 
leisure time. They cannot be accused of 
sacrificing it to baseball and football, for 
the percentage of men who indulge in 
these sports is much smaller than that 
of those who have read any of the books 
in the list. Nor can it be said that none 
of these unrepresented ones have time 
for reading, because there is not a course 
in Princeton University that requires 
all of a man's time. It can only be sur- 
mised that a fair percentage of these 
men read books on the subjects in which 
they are most interested, and perhaps 
spend much of their time in poring over 
volumes which throw light on their spe- 
cial studies, 

The tables will offer many valuable 
suggestions to those who are not uni- 
versity students. For one thing they 
provide a convenient and reasonably 
full list of representative works of lit- 
erature which persons of culture may 
be supposed to have read, and by adopt- 
ing the lists as a course some of the 
readers of THe SatrurpDAY REVIEW may 
in time find themselves much better 
read, in so far as these works are con- 
cerned, than the majority of the stu- 
dents of Princeton University. 





DEMOCRACY AND READING. 


Frequent complaint reaches us—Mr. 
Howells’s rather querulous cry is an in- 
stance—that people do not read what 
they ought to read, and that the modern 
democratic tendency is bringing books, 
like everything else, to a level, and not a 
high level. 

It is easily said and hard to disprove; 
but it is at least quite as hard to estab- 
lish. It is difficult to agree on any com- 
mon standard of measurement. The 
names we can all unite on, that “ jut 
like peaks of some sunk continent above 
oblivion’s sea,”’ are of little use for com- 
parison, Between them and any that 
can be matched with those of our day 
there is a gulf not to be crossed. Then 
the small names of the past have been 
submerged. Only the student knows 
anything of them, and the student does 
not necessarily count in making up pop- 
ular judgments. In these conditions how 
are you to apply a really searching test? 
You have to fall back, as in the case of 
the theatre and the concert room, large- 
ly on the memory of the old and on tra- 
dition, and they are about equally un- 
trustworthy. It is doubtless true that 
we do not read what our grandfathers 
read, Neither do we eat or drink or talk 
or worship or swear as they did. They 
might have despised what we like had it 
been offered to them or they might not. 
If we were sure that they would, it does 
not follow that their taste was better 
than ours any more than it is certain 
that ours is better than theirs. 


The habit of decrying the present in its | 


relation to the past is as old as time. 


Some three centuries ago Montaigne 


railed wittily and bitterly at the degra- | 
| plik was also “ made in Germany,” and 


dation of “modern” French. Nearly a 


century earlier Rabelais scolded as 


sharply about the French of his day, and } 


both of them were denounced as inno- 
vators, undermining the best and most 
ancient traditions of the tongue. Such 
instances could be multiplied indefinitely. 
It is the eternal question of the point of 
view. There are men still unburied to 
whom Pope is a greater poet than 
Shakespeare, and we have known those 
who set the author of “ Night Thoughts" 
(how many of our readers can name 
him?) above either. 

The people who mourn with such sad 
sincerity the deterioration of letters un- 
der democracy are much impressed by 
the enormous sales of certain. books of 
the day. We do not wonder. The phe- 
nomenon is in some cases not encourag- 
ing. But we must remember that de- 
mocracy is the creator of public schools 
and of the newspaper and the periodical 
press, and that with these the actual 
number of readers is tremendously in- 


creased. It would not be easy to prove 


that among those who can read at all | 


the percentage who read nonsense or 
worse is greater than it was fifty years 
ago. Moreover, it is with reading as it 
is with wealth, we of to-day are so much 
more familiar with it than were our 
grandfathers that we attach less im- 
portance to it. Probably our judgment 
of both is on the whele more just. At 


any rate, we have lost a good deal of 









which ‘played the mischief with many 
ingenuous minds of two or three gener- 
ations since. It may be true that we 
do not get the good out of the best that 
was formerly got, but it is equally like- 
ly that we shed the evil of the worst 
more readily. Montaigne, who had much 
of the saving Grace of detachment from 
the influences of his particular age, de- 
plored the undue “worship” of letters 
among the educated of his day: “ Moy, 
je les aime bien; mais je ne les adore 
pas,”’ he wrote. It is quite conceivable 
that we approach more nearly to this 
sane feeling than did the generations 
with whom we are so disparagingly com- 
pared. 





FOR A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE. 


Some Philadelphian has had a bright 
idea. This, as everybody knows who has 
the pleasure of numbering Philadel- 
phians on his list of friends, is not un- 
common. What is less common is that 
the bright Philadelphian idea should ma- 
terialize. This idea has materialized into 
our esteemed contemporary, if we may 
call a trade journal so, Praeco Latinus, 
This periodical has now attained its 
sixth number, or, as it prefers to say, 
“numerum sixtum.” From the title one 
would suppose that the intention of the 
periodieal was to spread a knowledge of 
the Latin language. That is only very 
incidentally the case. The main object 
is to spread a knowledge of what any- 
body has to sell, to spread it through the 
medium of the Latin language, and to 
spread it at his expense. 

The calculation upon which the pub- 
lication is founded is simple and plausi- 
ble. In what language should one adver- 
tise in order most effectually to reach 
those buyers throughout the world who 
do not understand his own? Three cent- 
uries ago, before advertising had been 
invented, there would have been no ques« 
tion. Everybody would have said Latin, 
That was the language of diplomacy, the 
language of international communica- 
tion, the vehicle of intercourse between 
the scholars of Europe. Bacon thought 
that the Latin version of his ‘“‘ Essays,” 
albeit of a very jejune and crabbed La 
tinity, might last “as long as books 
last.” He was right about the durabil- 
ity of the “ Essays,” but they will last, 
as they have lasted, in English, which 
really represents, as the Latin did not 
and could not, the mind of the author. 
And our esteemed contemporary the 
Praeco, by way of reading matter, re- 
prints as a “ feuilleton” (and we should 
like to see that put into Latin) the “ Im- 
itatio Christi,” even though it was origi- 
nally written in Dutch, and afterward 
translated into Latin. However, it is 
good reading. 

Our esteemed contemporary’s appeal 
to advertisers, which is printed in Eng- 
lish, sets forth that in order to with- 
stand the competition of things “ made 
in Germany " it is necessary to circulate 
advertisements in a universal language. 
To be sure, there is Volapiik, but Vola- 


| has to be acquired. In acquiring Vola- 


plik one acquires only Volapiik. But in 
acquiring Latin one has also, besides the 
faculty of reading advertisements in it, 
gained an entry into a great literature. 
As for Yiddish, which might suggest 
itself to some minds, it has the disadvan- 


tage of being understood only by sellers 


|} and not by buyers. There are, sets forth 


our esteemed contemporary, “ fifty mill- 
ion college-bred people in the world” 
who can read Latin already and make 
out commercial announcements couched 
in that language. 

The advertisements which appear in 
our esteemed contemporary are sources 
of much reflection and some mirth. We 
have no doubt the services of the edito- 
rial staff may be had, for a considera- 
tion, by advertisers who desire their “ of- 
ferings "' to be set forth in a Ciceronian 
manner, and that the actual “ads” are 
thus produced. They remind us of our 
excellent and venerated friend Leo XIIL., 
when he has occasion to address his ven- 
erable brethren, in his easy alloquial 
way, on some ‘“ Topic of the Time,” li 


the abuses or temptations of railroads 


| or telephones. He has to find words for 


so many things which the classical or 
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even the patristic authors never heard 
of, that the result cannot fail to leave 
an impression of mental strain. So with 
the staff of Praeco. When they have 
to proclaim. the merits of a typewriter. 
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for instance, they have, as the moderns 
would say, “to throw a bluff,” or, as 
they would say, ‘‘cautem jactare.” 

But upon the whole they do pretty 
well, insomuch that a Latinist would 
more or less dimly know what they 
meant, But the real drawback is that 
there are so few Latinists. Out of the 
“fifty million college-bred people,” for- 
ty-nine million nine hundred thousand 
do not know what a man is driving at 
when he addresses them even in classi- 
cal Latin, much less in Latin of an una- 
voidable caninity. The likeliest resource 
of the potential buyer would be to send 
for the nearest merchant whose educa- 


tion was “ made in Germany,” and ask 
him what it was all And this 


would be, from the point of view of the 


about. 


commercial rivals of Germany and ene- 
mies of Volapiik, self-destructive. Nev- 
ertheless, Praeco Latinus to 
succeed. Potestas major ad ejus cubitum. 


deserves 


SHAKESPEARE AND AMERICA. 

Mr. Sidney Lee deserves all the warm 
praise he has received for his admirable 
biography of William Shakespeare. It 
has done much to clear the air of Shake- 
spearean fallacies and heresies and has 
the 
bad turn. It is a splendid introduction 
to the study of Shakespeare and English 
literature by young students. It is a 
coherent, thorough, wise, and charming 
work. 


given few surviving Baconians a 


The Life, however, has been ad- 
vertised as few other literary works of 
a similar quality and 
been advertised. 
edited by a 
“crowned” it and made it a subject of 


character have 
An English 
popular novelist 


ever 
weekly 


discussion among people not often given 
to the consideration of polite literature, 
Mr. Lee has lately been in the enjoyment 
of a large and we trust lucrative popu- 
larity, and this has sometimes led him 
into saying things that do not sound 
like wisdom. For a popular man must 
keep saying things all the time or lose 
his popularity. 

One of Mr. Lee's late subjects for talk 
and writing is the stage performance of 
Shakespeare’s plays. He argues with- 
out common sense on his side when he 
argues in favor of cheap performances 
of those works—cheap, that is to say, in 
Ex- 
perience has shown that Shakespeare’s 


the manner of their performance. 


plays cannot be made to draw without 
the best of acting and the richest and 
finest of pictorial effects, and what is 
the good of performances that do not 
draw 
speare’s plays require the best of act- 
ing and admit of beautiful scenic adorn- 
ments. We cannot the crude 
simplicity of the unroofed Elizabethan 
theatre unless, like crabs, we shall go 
backward. But this is a subject some- 


audiences? Moreover, Shake- 


restore 


what apart from the province of this re- 
view. 

Another.of Mr. Lee’s new fads is the 
idea of keeping all of the 
Shakespeare early editions in 
the British Islands. 
ceedingly to think that so many of the 
extant copies of the First Folio should 
be in this country. 


* patriotic ” 
valuable 


It worries him ex- 


But Americans have 
as much right to the 
moral right, we mean, apart from the 
indisputable legal right of individual 
Americans to articles they buy—as Eng- 
lishmen have, and while American lovers 
of Shakespeare will always cheerfully 
co-operate with Englishmen in all rea- 


Folios—as much 


sonable measures to preserve the build- 
fngs and collections at Stratford-on- 
Avon, it is not at all likely that Mr, 
Lee’s influence will cause 
countrymen to refrain from bidding on 
Shakespeare first editions when they are 
placed on the market. 


our fellow- 


CHARMING STORIES FOR CHIL- 
DREN. 

The recently published “‘ Life and Letters 
ef Edward Ihring,” aside from its strong 
interest as the life of a well-known teacher 
and head of one of the great public schools 
ef England and the charm connected with 
all well-written biography, will be found to 
possess many other claims to the attention 
of readers. One of the most interesting 
ef the minor features of this book is a 
ehapter devoted to an episode in Ihring’s 
later life, the friendships with Mrs. Ewing, 
whose beautiful stories for children appeal 
even more strongly to their seniors. 

Neither Mrs. Ewing nor her stories seem 
to be half so well known in America as 
they deserve to be, for the reason, per- 
baps, that, although republished here to 


vome extent, three or four stories to a’ 


volume, and also to be found at times in 





the beautiful little English editions in 
which they were originally issued, the 
American editions have not been attract- 
ively enough gotten up to draw sufficient 
attention to the charm these stories have. 
Edward Ihring thought writings such as 
those of Mrs. Ewing and those of her 
mother, Mrs. Gatty, among the most living 
and efficient forces in the world, attach- 
ing more importance to their beautiful and 
tender simplicity, their ethical purpose and 
beauty, than to much literary work show- 
ing greater intellectual power. Indeed, he 
claims that Mrs. Gatty's ‘ Parables of 
Nature ”’ is, in its way, the most beautiful 
book in the English language; claiming, 
too, that the mother and daughter have 
opened new paths of higher life 
thought, as well as feeling, for mankind. 
The beautiful personality revealed in her 
sister—Horatia Gatty’s sketch of “ Juliana 
Horatia Ewing and Her Books,” first pub- 
lished in 1887—attracted the attention of 
many who had not been familiar with her 
work to Mrs. Ewing's books, and one of the 
pleasantest episodes in Edward Ihring's 
life was a friendship with the former, ex- 
number of years, the 
quaintance originating through Ihring's 
little daughter, who, having complained 
to her father that her favorite magazine 
had come with no story in it by Mrs. Ew- 
ing, he advised the child to write and tell 
the latter of her disappointment, the 
sult being that a warm friendship 
grew out of the correspondence which en- 


and 


tending over a ac- 


re- 
soon 


sued. 

Long before Mrs. Ewing's work became 
celebrated, Ihring recognized its great mer- 
it, and became not only one of its warmest 
admirers, but was able to afford her valu- 
able advice and encouragement 
when she was in doubt as to the wisdom 


at times 


of certain steps, or despondent about the 
merit of her stories. The warm friendship 
felt by Ihring for the writer whom he 
the ‘Queen of story tellers,” 
simply the ‘‘ Queen,”’ is a very pretty epi- 
sode in a remarkable life. He was in the 
habit of sending her “his writings on edu- 
cational matters, and she in turn sent him 
her books and consulted him on literary 
questions. Although the correspondence 
continued for many years, growing warmer 
and warmer, until it assumed terms of the 
greatest intimacy, it happened that al- 
though many meetings were planned, it 
was not until Mrs. Ewing was seriously Ill 
—an illness which soon afterward ended 
her life—that the two met. The latter was 
staying at Bath, and Ihring going into 
Somersetshire for the Easter holidays of 
1885, staid over to see Mrs. Ewing, “ feel- 
ing it to be the honor of my life to have 
been received by her as a very dear friend, 
though she had-never seen me before."” A 
few weeks later Mrs. Ewing died, and by 
the desire of her family, Ihring officiated 
at the very beautiful funeral services; Mrs. 
Ewing being borne to her grave by soldiers 
from her husband's regiment, and so many 
flowers sent from all parts of England 
that when the grave up they 
completely covered it, not a speck of soll 


called or 


was filled 


being visible. 
the 
continued—a friendship 


this 
termi- 


During nine years in which 
friendship 
nated only by death, and which meant so 
much to these two unusual natures, many 
and extremely interesting letters 
with growing frequency between them, ex- 
tracts from which will be found in Ihring’s 
life. 

These letters 
Mrs. Ewing's books, and 
“ Jackanapes,”” which she had brought out 
in separate form in 1883, with seventeen 
illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. Mrs. 
Ewing writes that this was a favorite book 
of her own, and that she had been urged to 
republish it cheaply for boys. Caldecott, of 
whose work she was" great admirer, was 
not only extremely busy, but also in deli- 
eate health, so that it had taken her three 
years to obtain his consent to undertaking 
such work for her; but when he was at 
last induced to attempt it, he made nearly 
three times the number of designs asked 
for; even going to the War Office to study 
the uniforms of the period. The little book 
was to be published at a shilling, and to 
insure its absolute perfection Mrs. Ewing 
engaged Caldecott’s own particular engrav- 
er; had paper specially prepared for it, and 
published the text to her own satisfaction, 
only to have the trade tell her publish- 
ers, the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, that the book was not worth 
a shilling! The booksellers, in fact, com- 
pletely refused the book, and it became 
necessary to have it bound in colored 
boards at once. Mrs. Ewing having had a 
paper cover made on purpose for the book, 
and all the expenses put in fine paper, 
print, and Mr. Caldecott's pictures, the 
added expense of boards would prevent, 
she wrote, her getting any profits for the 
sale, even if it did not prove an actual loss 
on every thousand sold. - 

At this late day the feeling of regret that 
Mrs. Ewing's work was not more remuner- 
ative is completely swallowed up in the 
added delight of these colored board cov- 
ers. Both the front and back covers of 
“ Jackanapes"" are simply delightful, 


passed 


are full of references to 
especially to 





in} 


coloring as well as in design, while Mr. 
Caldecott seems to have been almost as 
successful in his design for the front cover 
of * Lot Lie-By-the-Fire,”’ and only a trifle 
less so in “Daddy Darwin's Dovecot,” 
while Miss Gatty's life of her sister also 
carries on its boards a beautiful and char- 
acteristic Caldecott design, which adds the 
last touch of perfection to a little book 
beautiful alike in subject, text, and illus- 
tration. 

Such is the charm of Mrs. 
that nothing could be finer than her stories, 
and especially those which have the added 
charm lent by Caldecott's pencil; 
such is the interest of his work in these 


indeed, 


little books that they would be well worth | 


collecting even were the stories of far less 


literary merit than is fortunately the case. | 


Indeed, nothing their 
Ewing's beauti- 


and “ The 


could be finer in 
simple fashion than Mrs. 
ful little books, ‘‘ Jackanapes "’ 
Story Short Life’’ being worthy of 
high the best books of the 


The following extracts from two of 


of a 
rank among 
age. 
Ihring’s letters, referring to her books, so 
thoroughly coincide with our own opinion 
Mrs. Ewing's work that they may 
well be given here: 


as to 


I love “ Jackanapes"’; it is perfect, and 


I cordially agree with you that Caldecott | 


is unique; his women 
one’s breath from the c 
and exquisite lovelines 
ride as never men have ridden in pictures 
or marble before. I know him 
He married the sister of one of my boys 
and has been here. The blackbird in the 
school aviary here sat to him for his im- 
mortal pie-book, unconscious of his glory. 
It may console you to know * * * that 
I have never got a penny by my writings. 
But you ought to. * * * Never mind, you 
are the queen of story-tellers, and you have 
given to numbers, myself included, holy and 
pure refreshment from a living fountain. 

* Be of good cheer. Your generation 
would miss you sorely with your tender 
feeling and delicate simplicity of touch. 
I am convinced that everything truly or- 
iginal must in every instance feel that it 
is perishing in the lost battle; but for all 
that, the lost battle of one generation, in 
the kingdom of life, is the victory of the 
next, and the cross in all things is the step 
to the throne. * * * 

I have got “ Jackanapes.” * * * Mrs. 
Ihring (whose eyes do not allow her to 
read much) could not get any of the family 
to undertake to read it to her unless quite 
alone, from their feelings. * * * I took 
the liberty as I was giving a lecture to the 
school last week to give you your queenly 
honor, and inform them that if I had the 


make one draw 
irm of their pure 
and his horsemen 





Ewing's text | Y 
| successful 0 a'l (it is now in i's 8th 
' thousand), ani his new romance, 


slightly. | 





power I would make every man Jack of 
them my “ Jackanapes,"’ and I have fol- 
lowed it up by making our bookseller get 
down fifty copies at once and dispose them 
all over his shop window. 


Mr. Waterman’s “ Book of Verses,” 
To The New York Times Saturday Revtew: 

In your recent review of my volume, 
which I modestly call, ‘‘ A Book of Verses,” 
you say the words, “in earth's broad fields 
of deathless blooms” are an “ inharmoni- 
ous collocation.” Honestly, I presume it is 
a pretty bad line, but I've written worse. 
But it isn’t quite so bad when correctly 
quoted. In my book the final word is 
“bloom” instead of ‘‘ blooms.” And I 
hereby deny your implied or expressed ac- 
cusation that it is my wish, and the de- 
sire of my admiring newspaper reviewers, 
to belittle the poetic efforts of your fa- 
vorites—Browning, Keats, Tennyson, Shel- 
ley, and others of their class—by writing 
such verses as the following: 

I ain't very much of a poet; 
I can’t soar so awfully high; 
I'm kind o’' low-geared and I know it, 
An’ have to keep out o’ the sky, 
An’ so while my star-gazin' brother 
Kin tickle the gods with his pen; 
I josh along somehow er other 
An' jes' keep a-writin' fer men. 

And then you say: “ Now, in the first 
place, that is not poetry, but a protest 
against it, and, in the second, it is a petty 
fling at the great.’’ And further along you 
add: ‘‘ Let not this be misread, as an at- 
tempt to compare the poems of Mr. Water- 
man with those of the immortals, but let it 
be understood to be a protest against all 
forms of insinuation or deliberate avowal 
that verses of his style are better than 
those of the real poets."’ It may be weak 
for me to confess it, but I honestly think 
Tennyson's poetry is better than mine, and 
I'm glad to know there is one other person 
at least who will speak up in defense of 
those who are no longer with us to speak 
for themselves. I, too, am of your opinion 
that ‘neither philosophical views nor 
cheerfulness of spirit make a poet," for, as 
you say, Martin Tupper had these, but he 
was not a poet, Josh Billings, too, was both 
philosophical and cheerful, but he was no 
tetter poet than Tupper. But neither wrote 
anything exactly like the following selec- 
tion, which is no better nor worse than 
many other “every-day poems" found in 
my book: 

Were there no God, I still would thank The 
Source, though all unknown, 

Wherein are born the joys of men, the gifts 
I call my own. 

The heart impels the tongue to speak since 
to my lot belong 


A woman's love, a sheaf of grain, a lily and 
a song. 


The savage beast, the poison vine, the evil 
of the earth,— 

I know not if the good and bad were only 
one at birth; 

But all the world seems gracious when I 
set against the wrong 

A woman's love, a sheaf of grain, a lily and 
a song. 


I was present at a lynching in Arizona in 
1875, on which occasion it was learned, just 
before the final ceremony was due, that 
the accused was innocent of the crime of 
horse stealing, with which he had been 
charged. But, no matter. The leader of the 
party said: “It’s to be regretted that we 
don’t seem to have jest the right man, but 
they's been a lot o’ hoss stealin’ goin’ on in 
this here neighborhood, an’ ez they hain't 
been nobody hung fer quite a spell, it's 
about time somebody was made to stretch 
hemp.” And they hanged him. 

“I presume there is more or less careless 


OF VIEW. 
Mr. S. R. Crockett seems to be 


one of those fortunate authors whosz 
“ public” inicreases with the list of his 
works. Since “ The Stickit Minis- 
ter” appeared in 1893 he has pub- 
lished nineteen books of fi:tion—yet 
“The Black Douglas,” which we 
issued last year, was one of thz most 


“The Isle of the Winds,” bids tair 
to do even better. 

The first five thousand copies of 
“ The Isle of the Winds” proved to 
be insufficient even for our advance 
orders, and a second five thousand is 
already in p-ess. 

It is a “rollicking ” tale of adven- 


| ture in the 17th century, in which 


the hero is kidnapped from Aberdeen 
and shipped across the ocean to be 
sold as a slave at Philadelphia. In- 
stead of this he presently finds him- 
self in the hands of the Spanish In- 
quisition in Porto Rico (the “Isle of 
the Winds”). Though packed full 
of adventure, the characters show 
much subtlety ani shrewd knowl- 
edge of human nature. ($1.50.) 

The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction at Albany, Mr. Charles RL 
Skinner, writes us as follows regard- 
ing Ray S. Baker’s “Our New 
Prosperity ” : 

“T regard it as cne of the best 
publications affecting our national 
interests which has made its appear- 
ance durinz the year. It will be a 
great pleasure to call the attention 
of my friends to its excellence.” 

It’s a pleasant book, this, for any 
American to look into, for it reviews 
in much detail the wave of “good 
times” which has swept over the 
country since this time last year. 
Mr. Baker gives the exact details of 
this marvellous change in all sorts of 
industries: Transportation, Iron, 
Steel and all sorts of Manufacture, 
Wheat, Cattle, the Export Trade, 
Stccks and Bonds, etc. 

Every business man should have 
the book. ($1.25.) 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
34 Union Square, E., City. 


Great Detective Story 


is now ready at all booksellers, 


Izmo, $1.50. 


newspaper reviewing going on, and a good 
deal of poor “ every-day verse" is being 
written, and it is about time such crimes 
should be “ squelched."” And it looks as 
though my modest book got along just the 
right time to get ‘* squelched.” 
NIXON WATERMAN. 
Arlington Heights, Mass., May 23, 1900, 


Kipling’s Highlander. 


In the issue of March 31, THE SATURDAY 
Review told of the meeting of Rudyard 
Kipling with a Highlander whom he asked 
the way to the Canadian Sisters. An in- 
teresting conversation ensued between the 
author and the soldier, in which the lat- 
ter said his name was Stewart, and Kip- 
ling laughingly remarked that he was a 
Macdonald on his mother's side, and had 
therefore been taught to hate a Campbell. 
Kipling nevertheless gave the soldier a 
package of cigarettes, and a conversation 
ensued, of which the soldier said: “I wish 
he had staid longer; I could have talked 
with him all day.” 

It now appears that the soldier was Mal- 
colm Stewart, a brother of Grant Stew- 
art, the actor and playwright, and in a 
recent letter from Boston he refers to a 
letter from his brother, dated from the hos- 
pital in Naauwport, on March 17, in which 
Corp. Stewart, writing to his mother in 
Toronto, speaks of the very incidents above 
set forth. Mr. Stewart adds the following 
sketch of his brother: 


Malcolm Stewart, who has just completed 
five years’ service with the Northwestern 
Mounted Police, retiring with a splendid 
record, and having won the “ Crossed Re- 
volver’ for marksmanship, was the first 
volunteer accepted in Canada for _ the 
Transvaal war. He enlisted in the C Com- 
nany (Toronto Company) of the Royal 
‘anadian Infantry, and soon after arriv- 
ing at the front was given his “ stripes" 
as Corporal. He fought in the battles of 
Douglas and Paardeburg, being wounded 
in the right shoulder at the latter battle 
by an explosive bullet, which shattered 
the spinal scapula. 

In his letter he mentioned that the nurse 
at the hospital presented him with a tooth- 
brush, his own having been smashed by the 
aforesaid bullet. He speaks in glowing 
terms of the treatment he received at the 
hospital, saying: “I have a spring bed 
with plenty of fresh linen, and the best of 
meat, beer, and fresh vegetables. Good old 
Britannia knows how to look after her 
wounded.” [In an_ earlier letter, Stewart 
pays tribute to Tommy Atkins, saying: 
oR our fellows are stuck on Tommy— 
he is a decent, quiet, civil, sociable chap, 
who will share up anything he's got.” 

Stewart was born in England, and is an 
old public school boy, having been edu- 
cated in St. Paul's, He came out to Canada 
ten years ago. He is reported to be pro- 
gressing favorably, and no doubt is entex 
tained of his ultimate recovery. 










HINTS THE MAILBAG. 


The “White House” of Washing- 


ton’s Days. 

DR. J. E. ELVIN COURTNEY, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., asks if any explanation can 
be given of the following seeming differ- 
ence of opinion regarding the early history 
of the “ White House.”’ He writes: “In 
Mr. Fiske’s ‘‘ Old Virginia and Her Neigh- 





south bank of the York River, below the 
junction of Pamunkey and Mattaponi Riv- 
ers. In Mr. Woodrow Wilson's ‘ George 
Washington’ there is an illustration with 
the title ‘The White House on the Pamun- 
key,’ but the text on Page 102 reads: ‘ He 
lived with his bride at her own residence— 
the “White House” by York River side, 
Was the Pamunkey tn those days known 
as the York? Even this would not explain 
the location of the “* White House” in Mr. 
Fiske’s map unless there was in the early 
settlement another White House at that 
point, or else the * White House’ of the 
Washington-Custis romance was moved up 
on the Pamunkey after its early location 


as shown in Mr. Fiske’s map. 





Col, Higginson’s “Cheerful Yester- 


days.” 

H. R., New York, calls our attention to 
an accidental error in placing Col. Higgin- 
son's “Cheerful Yesterdays" under the 
heading of “ Fiction.’ He writes: “I feel 
quite safe in assuming that this is no in- 
tentional reflection on the contents of Col. 
Higginson’s delightful book, so I shall set 
it down as a mere slip. Of course, enough 
has already been written in your columns 
about ‘Cheerful Yesterdays,’ and most of 
your readers are probably acquainted with 
it. However, I cannot let pass the oppor- 
tunity of saying again what a pleasant and 
thoroughly enjoyable book it ts. For my- 
it, along with the rem1- 


self, 1 consider 


ing volumes of personal recollections that 
have appeared of recent years. Let me rec- 
ommend it to those who have not already 
read it, and I am “sure they will find it 
marked by the same graces of style which 
Higginson’s writ- 
and auto- 


all 
fiction, 


of Col. 
history, 


characterize 
ings, essays, 


biography.”’ 


Anticipation or Memory ? 

HELEN CHURCH, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
raises the question, ‘*‘ Which has the great- 
er charms, anticipation or memory?” She 
asks: ‘* Which brings more pleasurable 
emotions, prospect or retrospect? Which 
is more satisfying, thoughts of the past or 
thoughts of the future? Different answers 
would doubtless be given by different per- 
gons and by the same person at different 
What varying things 
on this matter, 
their tempera- 


Rogers speaks 


periods of his life. 
the poets have to 
thoughts differing with 

ments or with their moods! 
of memory’s ceaseless sun shine, and cries, 


say 











bors,’ the map of tide-water Virginia lo- 
cates the ‘White House’ on the left 


niscences of Sir M. E. Grant-Duff and Jus- 
tin McCarthy, as among the most charm 


a ay Bias eg 
ry aig » Pag oy bee 


&@ most faithful student in all routine par- | di Milo; Its History and Its Art,’ 
ticulars, With no information on the sub- | which the engraving is taken, which 
ject, I doubt very much that either Darwin | formed the subject of your criticism, is a 
or John Fiske adhered strictly to the curri- | nistorian and archaeologist of no mean rep- 
culum. Such minds as theirs drew inspira- | yiation, an author of high repute and a 
tion from all sides, and their neo med wo gentleman of mature judgment. His opin- 
lege courses were mere “ stepping 8 fon that Mr. Frank Paloma has most suc- 


” 
higher things. cessfully solved the enigma of the ' Venus 


Most Unorthographic Sentence. |! Mil°’ ® certainly not without weight.” 


WILLIAM LIMMER, New York, matches 
Tue Times SATURDAY REVIEW'S “ most un- 
grammatical sentence" of a few months 
ago by “the most unorthographic sentence.” 
He says “I believe it has never before been 
printed, and is entirely original, having 
been expressed by a woman in Schoharie, 
N. Y., by the name of Mrs. Auley Man- 
chester, about twenty years ago, when some 
young boys of the neighborhood were teas- 
ing her: ‘I'm an expectable woman and I 
keep an expectable house, and I don't want 
you to create any extarbance,’” 


# 




















































More Proofs of the Antiquity of the 
Folding Bed. 


J, 8. DORSEY, Jr., Hico, Texas, reply- 
ing to the recent inquiry of “ W. J. 8.” re- 
garding the use of the folding bed in the 
time of the civil war, says: “In his jour- 
nal of a tour of the Hebrides with Dr. 
Johnson, 1773, Boswell speaks thus of their 
first night in Aberdeen, the inn being full: 
‘I was to sleep in a little press bed in Dr. 
Johnson's room. I had it wheeled out into 





the dining room, and there I lay very 
a well,’ 
The Genial Atmosphere of a Book “FH.” Waukesha, Wis., gives further 


proof of its antiquity in a quotation from 
Smollett’s “ Roderick Random," (published 
1748,) Chapter 13, third paragraph from 
end: “ There we hired a bedroom, up two 
pairs of stairs, at the rate of two shillings 
per week—so very small that when the bed 
was I& down we were obliged to carry out 
every other piece of furniture that be- 
longed to the apartment, and use the bed 
stead by way of chairs.” 


Shop. 

STANLEY, New York, has noted the 
spirit of good comradeship that exists in 
bookstores. He says: “The magnate and 
the humble but book-versed clerk confer 
over a rare edition. Men high in business 
and professional circles, arrogant and 
austere in their official capacities, grow 
sympathetic and social in contemplation of 
a special limited edition of Dumas’s cele- 
brated crimes. Note the difference In at- 
mosphere between dry goods, hardware, 
sporting, and stationery stores on the one 
hand and bookstores on the other. In the 
first the hurry and turmoil, the strife and 
heat of sharp competition; the hustle of the 
street In miniature. This is left at the 
door of the book shop. Many men pass an 
hour or more without opening a_ book, 
merely studying the backs and titles. Has 
this last phase a psychic significance? Have 
the titles a mesmeric and quieting influ- 
ence? Or do the thoughts of the writers, 
although unread, have an influence by their 
mere presence? 


A Girl Book Collector. 


FRED E. WOODWORD, Washington, re- 
ferring to the boy book collector mentioned 
in THE SATURDAY Review of May 26, calls 
attention to a little girl of thirteen who, 
although possessing no rare books, has a 
good collection of about one hundred, all 
of which have been selected for real merit. 
Her book plate is a home-made one, and 
was printed upon a hectograph by her 
tather, who designed it. The design repre- 
sents a child crying bitterly for the moon, 
which hangs in the sky over her shoulder. 
The inscription reads: “ I want the moon,” 
and the name in full, Ray L. Woodword, 
Washington, D. C. 


“When Knighthood Was in Flower.” 


Mrs. M. F. CUNINGHAM, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, thinks Charles Major has evi- 
dently read Count Anthony Hamilton's 
“Memoirs of Grammont,” a collection of 
ancient Court scandals. ‘‘ When,”’ she says, 
“one reads in ‘ When Knightwood Was in 
Flower’ of the Princess Mary and her maid 
disguising themselves and paying a secret 
visit to a famous fortune teller, he is apt to 
recall one of Count Anthony's choicest bits 
of Court gossip. Two of the most cele- 
brated beauties of that gay Court sur- 
rounding Charles II. dressed themselves as 
orange girls and set out upon a similar ad- 
venture. The result of their escapade was 
not so perilously near a tragedy as in the 
popular romance. They, too, were seen and 
recognized by one of the courtiers, an en- 
emy, who had nothing better to do than to 
tell of it, to the mortification of the ladies 
and their friends,” 


“A Young Man’s Verses” and 


Omar's. 

HENRY C. ROBINSON, Harvard Uni- 
versity: “Upon reading an article in a re- 
cent number of THe Times SaTuRDAY Re- 
view entitled ‘A Young Marf’s Verses’ I 
felt certain that a rare genius had been 
discovered until IT came to the quotation: 

“A jug of wine, a loaf, and thou— 
Oh, to sit beneath the bough, 
Singing in the wilderness, 

With a southern breeze to. bless 
Book and bloom and purple lure 
“Neath the walls of Naishapur! 

“IT was surprised at such an appropria- 
tion from one of the masters, and thought 
1 must 


How to Remember the Books You 
Have Read. 


T. P. BUSHNELL, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
suggests that it might be a good plan for 
many people whose memories are defective 
to keep a diary of the books they have read 
arranged aceording to authors and in a'pha- 











Hail, memory, hail! Thy untversal reign : have misread that part of the re- 
Guards the least link of Being’s glorious | betical order. He writes: ‘ First an ordi- | view which preceded and read as follow 
chain; nary blank book ts procured, about 6x8 ‘These words might induce the critical 
and well may he sing of the pleasure of inches, with ruled paper that will receive | examiner of the work to look closely for 
memory when he is thinking of ‘ the rich | ink well and containing anywhere from | deliberate imitation of older and better 
relics of a well-spent hour.” But the mem- | 100 to 300 pages. The first few pages are | writers, but it cannot be said that Mr 
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Turning to hope, which “ springs eternal ess if in doult as to whether dig mare loaf of bre 1," * als - or tae = 
in the human breast,"’ I can do no less than read a work or not, or if you don’t know : be ide ? os re " ‘ nee tes egg ho gp 
quote Campbell, who pays tribute to her what books you have read by a certain ol ti 6 ] spre oeigy bars “eaten 
= ga cet ae dn hee aoeh te hor, a glance at your list will suffice to | Viol#ton of iterary ethics, instead of re- 
as to deity and lavi i i ra ive you the desired information.” ceiving the enthusiastic praise that it did 
endearing epithet Sweet Hope, Au- ERS in your columns, should be vigorously con- 





genial,"’ * prophetic, 


spicious Hope,” " cor ; demned. I have always held a high opinio 
" unfading, calls her “Daughter of The Venus di Milo Restored. of THe Times Review's critic Hier ap 
secs t os -_ of life, Child of heay- THE PUBLISHERS OF THE CAM- | “t 4 loss to understand why such an of- 
1," and exclaims: _ wt wee fense Was c¢ a 
Yet still may Hope her talisman employ Re ene eee wane fa seers ga eager ns celestibus trae?” T 
To snate h from heaven anti ipated joy. esting explanation of the restored Venus inter’ awe Chia Maneeuhasion at a it. 
id: pian Snteed” are ie) that GueeGe di Milo, a picture of which with considera- | orary Haryard undergraduate witaves us 
Pandora. shut down the aid of the chest ble data recently appeared in their maga- deeply. We would rather have the seére 
in time to prevent the escape of this most | Zine. Still, we are moved to inquire whether | of a scientific Cornellian at any time. 
precious Hope; for without we should Dt the matrem deorum represented on pagan However, let us strive to free ourselves 
bereft of one of the greatest charms of life, | sculptures has a nimbus such as is shown | of the burden of our guilt. In the first 
deprived of one of the greatest encourage- | in the ‘ Restored Venus."’ We are also | place, dear Harvard undergraduate, you 
ments to genius, despoiled of one of the | unable to account for the ball and cross | should learn to fight fairly. Other- 
greatest stimuli to effort, debarred from | in the light of the explanation offered. The wise you will frequently be beaten. The 
belief in the immortal soul for * Faith is | eommunication above referred to says that | Part of the review which contained 
the substance of things hoped for.” the Venus di Milo “‘ was found in a buried the surprising words ought not to have 


Geniuses Born, Not Made. 















given you so much pain if you had taken 
the trouble to quote both of the two stan- 
zas of Mr. Upsan’s poem which we quot- 


chapel, but evidently a pagan one, because 
a Bacchus stood on either side of the Ve- 


nus. That the worship of the Holy Mother 














J. M. L., Brooklyn, writes to express his ya ed, It was to the second stanza, in which 
appreciation of the recent editorial article | (m@trem deorum) long antedates the Chris- | Mr, Upson, after his quotation from the 
in THe Times SaturDAY Revirw on] tian era is matter of common knowledge; | Rubaiyat, sustained the spirit and style of 
“Shakespeare Is Still Shakespeare.” He } but it ws ilways the mother of some pa- | that quotation so well, that the praise of 
says: ‘‘In this connection I am reminded | san deity, as Ies Chrishna, Bacchus, or | THE SATURDAY REVIEW was applied. 
of the ; paper by that genuine scholar | Osiris. The VirZo Paritura is represented As for the charge of plagiarizing the 
John Fi which appeared in The Atlantic | on ancient monuments and coins, both In- | iines of Omar, which you, Mr, Harvard Un- 
some months ago on the subject of ‘The | dian, Chinese, Egyptian, Grecian, and Gaul- | dergraduate, make, do you not think that 
Shakespeare-Bacon Delusion.’ I am quite | jsh, several centuries earlier than the Chris- | the time has come when the great Persian 
sure that a few quotations of its most | tian era. The Count Marcellus, who saw } P°¢t iS 8° well known that & man may use 
salient features would be highly enjoyed the ‘Venus of Milo’ shortly after its dis- a few words from him as a quotation 
by many of your readers who may not ise ae Rages SAAN es # > without the quotation marks, just as one 
have read it at the time of its publication. evar See hetore its removal to and alter- does in quoting from the Bible and using a 

In ridiculing the “idea of ignorant and | @tion in Paris, declared that ‘it can be | phrase from Shakespeare? That, we take | 
unimaginative persons that genius can be demonstrated that the statue represented it, is what this young Western writer | 
taught in schools,” &c., you are combating | the Panagia or Holy Virgin of the little | thought. He was foolish enough to sup- 
a most prevalent de n Education | Greck chapel whose ruins I saw at Milo.’ | pose that Omar Khayyam was as familiar | 
doubtless develops original ability, but as | The testimony of such a witness cannot be | to Harvard undergraduates as he was to | 
to creating it, the idea is preposterous, and | ignored. The artist of the restoration, Mr. | those of the University of Michigan. No | 
as absurd as to argue that a great technic- | Frank Paloma, asserts that the muscles of | doubt he will know better next time. 


al school can create a great engineer out of 
one with no natural bias in that direction 
It seems somewhat singular, but neverthe- 
the most remarkable men in the 
world's history seem to have been but in- 
different pupils regards the mere rou- 
tine of their university training, and have 
seldom been prize men. Doubtless 
Eliot’s immortal driasdust 


less 









as 


George 


Casanbon was 











We are, indeed, sorry that on reading 
our review of Mr. Upson’s verses this 
Harvard undergraduate was deluded into 
the belief that a new and rare genius had | 
been found and was only undeceived when 
he read the “steal”’ from Omar. This is 
what we said to make him think that we 
thought Mr. Upson*a genius: “ This young 
man has already earned for himself a not 


the right arm, the raising of the left side 
of the body, and the posture of the left 
knee all combine to prove that the so-called 
Venus must have sustained a heavy weight 
her left arm, and that such weight 
could have been no other than the Holy 
Child (Bacchus) of the pagan mystery. 

the author of ‘The Venus 


upon 


** Moreover, 








inconsiderable popularity in the North- 
west, and his verses have received the cor- 
dial praisg¢ of the local papers, which would 
naturally find more in them than disinter- 
ested observers. Yet even the home jour- 
nals have found more of promise than of 
present achievement in the work of the 
young poet, and in this view we must con- 
cur. It would be foolish to tell the friends 
of the writer that he has already reached 
the desirable goal at which he is aiming, 
and no doubt such commendation would 
be taken by him at its true worth.” We 
are of the opinion that in New York such 
mild commendation is never mistaken for 
a proclamation of genius. If it rates as 
that kind of praise at Harvard we fear 
that the professors of literature must be 
somewhat severe in their strictures on the 
“compositions of the boys, 


“A Plea for Realism in Fiction.” 


RUSTICUS, Newburg, N. Y., writes In 
reply to our recent criticism of W. D. 
Howells’s literary genius, and does not hes- 
itate to say that in his estimation Mr. 
Howells is one of the greatest authors the 
country has yet produced. He says: “ The 
criticism that Howells ‘chronicles small- 
beer,’ and that he ‘ writes very beautifully 
about nothing,’ seems to me to have very 
little in it. Equally empty is that other 
criticism of Howells’s ‘touch and go’ 
method, recently made by a professional 
taster of books. Is it not possible that 
Howells’s delicate suggestiveness in treat- 
ing of the problems of life is part of the 
realistic system of which he is so charm- 
ing an exponent? The facts of life preach 
sermons to those who stop to think. To 
those who will not think it may be doubt- 
ed if any sermon does good. And to 
those other considerate gentlemen who 
never tire of courseling Mr. Howells to 
‘do something worth while’ I would re- 
mark that in the estimation of many fairly 
intelligent people Mr. Howells is contin- 
ually doing something worth while.” 

He also laments the growing popularity 
of the romantic novel. Above “ Richard 
Carvel” and “ Janice Mereditk’’ he would 
recommend the stories of Anthony Trol- 
lope. ‘‘ There the reader will find solace 
and pleasure in the company of men and 





women, people who can display emotion 
without going into hysterics, and who ex- 
perience the loves and pleasures, trials 
and sorrows of folk in real life. Haw- 
dhorne’s criticism of Trollope’s books as 
‘just as real as if some giant had hewn 


a great lump out of the earth and put it 
under a glass case, with all its inhabitants 


going about their daily burinéss and not 
suspecting they were being made a show 
of,’ ought to be framed and hung before 
the desk of every tyro in novel writing. 
Meanwhile let all of us who have a real 
love and respect for literature hope that 
the present fever for ‘romanticism’ has 
about spent itself, that hereafter we shall 
meet with less organized booming of un- 
worthy books, ard that imaginative writ- 
ing shall be restored to the higher plane 


tram which it recently fell.” 


The Kelmscott Chauc-r Bring $560. 





































At an interesting sale he.uw by Bangs & 
Co. this week, George D. Smith pai, 
for a copy of the Kelmscott Press edition 
of Chaucer, printed in 1806. At the inomas 
ec Marshall sale in Philadelphia, May 16, 
a copy was sold for $515, and a copy was 
sold by Bangs & Co. a month and a half 
ago for $600, the latter being the record 
price for copic in the ordinary binding. 
Marshall's first copy, however, which was 
one of forty-eight bound in pure white 
skin, at the Dove bindery, sold for 
Iedeltheim's first cop (inadequately 
scribed,) bringing only $485 
The other iKelmscott Pre books sold 
av follov 
Morris “Dream of John Ball,” 1802, 
335. Bought by G. D. Smith 
Recuyell of Troye,’’ 1s8v2, two volumes, 
$65. Bought by G. D ! . 
Voragine’s ‘ Golden three 
volumes, S60. Boug th 
the ¢ rT ’ 1593, 
by G 
coe} nt mo- 
rocco, by Riviere, G. D. 
Smith 
Shakespeare's ‘‘ Poems," 1808, olive levant 
mroroceo, by David, $185 Bought by 
Charles Seribnetr Son 
Morris's *‘ Frienuship of Amis and Amile,”’ 
ISiM4 Bought by G. D. Smith 
“ Perecy belle f Gales, 1805, $19. 
Bought by Charl ibner’s So An- 
other cops ld for $19 to G. D. Smith 
‘Romance of § Degrevaunt,”’ 1806, $19. 
Bought by G. D mitt 
tomance of 
zht bs; A 
‘King i 





1803, $46. Bought 

*Floure and the 
by G. D. Smith 

‘Nature of Gothk 
G. DPD. Smith 

‘Emperor Constans,” lot, $16. Bought 
by Charles Scribner's Sons 

‘“‘Child Christopher and Goldhind, the 
Fair,”’ 1895, two Volumes, $26. Bought by 
C. A. Brown. 


Completion of the Dictionary of 
National Biography. 


This month will see the publication of the 
last volume of the “ Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography.’’ The history of such 
a vast undertaking as this dictionary 
is worthy of particular presentation, Its 
origin and conception are due to Mr. George 


Smith of the firm of Smith, Elder & Co, 
In 1882 Mr. Smith selected a staff for the 
practical carrying out of the work. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen was appointed editor in 
chief and Mr. Sidney Lee assistant. Before 
long there were in the busine of collect- 
ing the necessary data not less than 700 
persons, and these included names most 
famous in modern English literature. The 
duties of the chief editor became so en- 
grossing that after a few years Mr. Leslie 
Stephen was forced to give up the posi- 
tion. Then Mr. Sidney Lee was put in 
charge of the entire business. 

There are sixty-three volumes, and so far 
the total of pages is some %3,000, including 
30,000 separate biographies. The length of 
the biographical notices depends on the 
greatness of the person. It is the article 
here printed on Shakespeare, by Sidney 
Lee, that was amplified and reissued as 
the book now so much held in esteem, 
Much space has been given to Cromwell, 
to Queen Elizabeth, and to Francis Bacon, 
If “Mac” is Scotch or Celtic there have 
been not less than 340 “*‘ Macs" whose 
names will go down to posterity. But then 


is 








t the ‘‘O’s” have also their claims, for they 


cover many pages. As to the * Smiths,” 
“ Browns,” and “ Robinsons,” there are 
multitudes of them. How many tens of 


thousands of pounds this work cost can 
only be surmised. 
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The Best Summer Books 


Dickens’ 
and 
Thackeray’s 
Works. 


Standard 
aes. Novels. 


gn aol 
a 


>, 


OLD SIZE AND NEW SIZE. 


The NEW CENTURY LIBRARY is a radical departure in the art of 
bookmaking. Each novel is published unabriged in a single volume which 
is so small that it is equally suitable for the pocket or satchel, and conse- 


quently invaluable for summer reading and traveling, 


handsome in the extreme. 
thicker than a monthly magazine, 


read as that you are now reading. 


“ One of the most remarkable feats of modern bookmaking.” 


As a library edition it is 


The size is only 44% by 6% inches, and not 
India paper, the thinnest printing paper 
in the world, is used in making these books. 
is very strong and remarkably opaque. 


Notwithstanding this the paper 
The type is as large and as_ easily 


The Churchman. 


The volumes are published monthly in three bindings at remarkably low prices. 


Cloth, $1.00 per vol. ; Leather, limp, $1.25; Leather, boards, $1.50. 
‘Dichens—“ The Pickwick Papers,”’ “ Nicholas Nickleby,” “ Oliver Twist,’ 
“ Sketches by Boz,”’ “ Old Curiosity Shop,” 


lished: 


Thackeray—* Vanity Fair,” 


Already pub- 
and 


“ Martin Chuzzlewit,” ‘ Barnaby Rudge.”’ 
“The Newcomes,” 


“ Pendennis,” “Henry Esmond.” 


Sample page and prospectus mailed free on request, or books sent postpaid on receipt of 


price. Order at once. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th St., New York. 


Conan ‘Doyle's 


Latest Stories. 


The Green Flag 


“There Is Not a Dull Page in the Volume.”’ 


éé F*: novelists of our time could have told the story (of ‘ The Green Flag’) in 


such stirring language, and the battle picture is perfect of its kind. 
good are the three pirate stories of ‘Captain Sharkey.’ 


Equally 
*The Croxley Mas- 


ter’ is a stirring tale of the prize ring, the ‘Lord of Chateau Noir’ reads like a story of 
Maupassant, and the ‘Striped Chest’ is as blood-curdling as the wildest of Poe’s ro- 


mances. 


Altogether the volume is admirable.’”"—London Daily Telegrapb. 


Though the book has been out only one week, it has already run into the 
THIRD EDITION. 


With special cover design, 12mo, 54% x 754. $1.50. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


i i By BOOTH 
Monsieur Beaucaire. By Boort 
TON, author of the “Gentleman from 
Indiana.’’ Illustrated in two colors by C. 
D. Williams. 12mo, ornamental, 5% x 


7%, $1.25. 


The American Salad Book, ®y MAXIMILIAN DE LOUP. 


Smith. 


Dwight L. Moody. ®y HENRY 


DRUMMOND. 
With an introduction by Dr. George Adam 
With a new portrait, 12mo, or- 


namental, 5% x 754, $1.09. 
With nearly 300 


recipes for salads and their accom paniments 
With decorative cover, 12mo, 54x74, $1.00. 


McCLURE, 


141-155 East 


POLITICAL REFORM. 
Some of Its Forces and Some Ob- 
stacles It Encounters—John Jay 
Chapman’s Book.* 


In this “attempt to follow the track of 


personal influence across society"’ Mr. John 
Jay Chapman has in mind the perennial 
“political situation ’ in this city, with its 
supposed three-sided contest of ‘“* machine 
Republicans,”"” Tammanyites, and “ Inde- 
pendents,"’ and, doubtless, the reader must 
feel some strong interest in that situation 
in order to get all the good out of his read- 
ing of the book. It is Mr. Chapman's pet 
idea that “‘we can always do more for 
mankind by following the good in a straight 
line than we can by making concessions to 
evil." Some other wise men have believed 
that there was a golden mean somewhere 
between impetuous and inexpedient blunt- 
ness and “ making concessions to evil,”’ a 
time for speech, a time for thought, a time 
for patient waiting. Mr. Chapman, how- 
ever, is not one of those who wait for the 
tide that may lead on to fortune. 

He declares that if “ you start out with 
the sole and avowed purpose of upholding 
honesty in politics, and you uphold any- 
thing else or subserve any other interest 
whatever, you are a deceiver.’ That is 
why he complains of such political reform 
as we have already had, though he be- 
lieves that reform movements have 
“steadily become more honest, more fre- 
quent, more coherent, more intelligent and 
ambitious.”’ 

The political passages in the book, how- 
ever, if dwelt upon, might tempt a re- 
viewer into discussions out of place in a 
literary review. The first three chapters 
eare devoted to the subject of political re- 
form, and in the fourth chapter he makes 
the customary fling at the newspaper 
press. Then he suqpmarizes these discus- 
sions in his chapters on ‘“ Principles.” 
Judged as literature, even of an ephem- 
eral character, and the content of this vol- 
ume is surely ephemeral, the way Mr. 
Chapman says things is, naturally, more 
interesting than the substance of his re- 
marks. His style is apt to be “ nervous” 
to the point of excitability. He asks ques- 
tion after question that he gives the reader 
no time to answer. Yet his style is often 
forcible, if not always perfectly lucid: 

A few men have a desire, a hope of im- 


_ 


*PRACTICAL AGITATION. By John Jay Chap- 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


3s. New York: 





PHILLIPS & COMPANY, 


25th St., 


New York. 


proving some evil. They stagger toward it 


and fall. The impulse is always good. The 
mistakes made are progressive. They re- 
cord the past; they outline the future. If 
you draw an arrow through them, it will 
point north. 

That may be very good independent 
political doctrine, but it seems very bad 
writing. This wild employment of mixed 
metaphors is a favorite trick of Mr. Chap- 
man. He does it so frequently that he 
must be aware of it and like it. We may 
read on one of his pages of an “army” 
which is at once a “ship of fools"' and a 
* barnyard,” and is “ scattered like sheep." 
He is fond, too, of deriving similes from lit- 
erature and the arts which may not al- 
ways strike the reader as being perfectly 
apt, but invariably lend variety and 
piquancy to the argument: 


Examine any bit of politics, any law case, 
or domestic complication, until you under- 
stand your own reasons for feeling as you 
do about it. Then write the matter down 
carefully and conclusively, and you will 
find that you have done no more than re- 
late the problem in a new form. The more 
complete your explanation, the more loudly 
it calls for new solution. The masterly 
analysis of Tolstoi, his accurate explana- 
tions, his diagnosis and dissection of hu- 
man life, leave us with a picture that for 
unsolved mystery competes with the orig- 
inal. But the point lies here. You must 
lay bare your whole soul in the statement 
you make, You must resolutely set down 
everything that touches the matter. Until 
you do this, the question refuses to as- 
sume its next shape. You cannot flinch 
and qualify in your first book and speak 
plainly in your second. It is the act of ut- 
terance that draws out the powers in a 
man and makes him a master of his own 
mind. Without the actual experience of 
writing “ Lohengrin "’ Wagner could never 
have discovered Parsifal. 


Here are some other bits, by the way, 
taken from Mr, Chapman's book, which are 
smart and striking: 


The exchange of energy between man and 
man is so rapid that language becomes a 
bystander. It is like the passage of the 
electrical current--we receive an impres- 
sion or a message, or twenty messages at 
once. Afl this is the result of suggestion 
and inference. No strange phenomenon is 
here alluded to, The situation is the normal 
and constant situation whenever two hu- 
man beings meet, The only mystery about 
it is that our senses should be so much 
more acute than we knew. Ask a man to 
dinner, talk to him about the Suez Canal, 
and the next morning your wife will be apt 
to give a truer account of him than you 
can give. She has been knitting in the cor- 
ner and thinking about the best place to 
buy children’s shoes, but she knows which 
coils in her brain have been played upon 
by the brain of the stranger. The reason 
your wife knows that your Suez friend is 
no saint is that she feels that certain 
strin of the benevolent harp that is 
sounding in herself are not being rein- 
forced. There are dead notes in. h m. 


Every pianist and public speaker, every 
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actor and singer knows that his whole art 
consists in getting his intellectual appara- 
tus into focus, so that the vibrations of his 
formulated thought shall correspond and 
fall in with the direct and spontaneous 
vibrations of his audience. This is truth, 
this is the discovery of law; this is art. 


Our present problem is how to influence 
people for their good. It is clear that when 
you and another man meet, the personal 
equation is the controlling thing. If you 
are more kigh-minded than he, the way to 
influence him is to stick to your own be- 
liefs, for they alone can keep you high- 
minded. They alone can make you vibrate. 
It is they and not you that will do the 
work. There you stand and there he 
stands, and you can only qualify him by 
the ideas that control you. It makes no 
difference whether you are an Emperor 


and he a peasant, or you a Good Govern- | 


ment Club man and he a merchant, the 


| same forces are at work. Shift your ground 


and he‘feels the shift; you are encour- 
aging him to be shifty, like yourself. 


From this book only a reader might judge 


| Mr. John Jay Chapman to be a clever but 


opinionated man, rather fond of a 
and not apt to be “ good company” 
one is in just the right mood. But it is 
a smart book and a readable one, and Mr. 
Chapman has written others. 


pose, 


unless 


The Convict’s Leisure Hour.* 


The story of a term in a convict’s cell 
and in the various wards and departments 
of the State Prison at Auburn, written by 
a convict himself, of superior education, or 
by other inmate of a prison (and 
what other inmate except a convict could 
so vividly express the felon's inmost na- 
ture?)—that is what this new book called 
“Four Years Nine” amounts to. The title 
is the technical way of expressing a seven 
years’ sentence with the usual commuta- 
tion for good conduct. The protagonist is 
“the Colonel,"”” a veteran of the civil war 
who was convicted in a United States Dis- 
trict Court of embezzlement in his office 
of bank President. The story begins on the 
day he enters the prison and ends the day 
he is pardoned out, and the author's aim, 
which is quite apart from any sentimental 
appeal for the convict, or attack on con- 
temporary management of prisons, is to 
show the daily routine of a prison as real- 
istically as possible and its effect on the 
health and character of the prisoner. 


some 


It is the theory of the Colonel that he is 
innocent of any crime, that he is the vic- 
tim of a conspiracy, that he stands in just 
need of vindication. His theory does not 
affect his comrades or his keepers at all. 
They are used to that sortrof thing. They 
do not believe in his innocence or in that of 
any of their fellows. They know the bad 
side of humanity too well. The Colonel has 
their admiration, however, for the courage 
of his bearing, the liberality of his purse, 
and many other admirable qualities. They 
treat him well, convicts and keepers alike, 
and some of them try to get all they can 
out of him. He is in a cell for a long time, 
and then, his appetite failing and his health 
being apparently impaired, he is trans- 
ferred to the hospital. While there he is 
pardoned by the President, not because any 
new evidence in his favor has been discoy- 
ered, but because of his good services in a 
smallpox epidemic. 


In the prison the Colonel has no enemies. 
The murderous the thieves and 
‘con "’ men, the casual hoboes all make up 
to him, and to begulle his leisure (he is not 
condemned to labor) they tell him stories. 
These stories of thieves’ experiences, all 
tending to illustrate the character of the 
thieves and their actual relation to society 
and its laws, make up the bulk of the book. 
Some of them are exceedingly diverting, in 
spite of the general horror of the subject, 
some of them are fraught with tragic sig- 
nificance, all are well and graphically told. 


dagoes, 


Mr. Mynderse, indeed, whoever he may 
be, lacks the wonderfully graphic touch 
that makes Nevinson’s studies of London 
low life so remarkable. His “ dialect"’ is 
not always convincing, and sometimes the 
development of these stories within a story 
is of the obviously mechanical order of 
much commercial fiction; but we have no 
doubt that the essential part of them is 
true, and that the nature and philosophy 
of the habitual criminal Is well depicted 
in them. Personally we incline most 
strongly to the tale of Donald, the cob- 
bler, about his convict friend’s high-bred 
daughter, who reverts in an instant, as it 
were, to the creed and habits of her pro- 
genitors, and the illustration of the influ- 
ence of heredity and environment upon 
Little Emma, the child of the prison, as 
the most striking of these tales and the 
ones in which the humor and the unuttera- 
ble horror of criminal existence are most 
vividly and effectively combined. 


But, after all, it is the Colonel's own ex- 
periences, the effect of the prison upon 
him, and the things he sees with his own 
eyes that interest us most. The book 
might fairly be designated a document in 
penology, and, as such, we do not «doubt 
that it has positive value. Its realism is 
held in wise restraint, but it tells encugh 
to deeply affect the careful and thought- 
ful reader. Its pathos is all the stronger 
for being purely tncidental and unforced. 
It gives one a vastly different view of the 
criminal from that given in the classical 
works of fiction, treating of the outcasts 
of society, Dickens's “ Oliver Twist” and 
“ Great Expectations," for instance; 
Thackeray's half-jocular but wonderfully 
real “ Catharine,"’ or Fielding'’s “ Jonathan 
Wild.” We do not say that it is truer 
than any one of those. But its point of 
view is from the very inside. One feels 
in reading many pages of it that the au- 
thos not drawing on his imagination at 
all. 


*FOUR YEARS NINE. By Bart Mynderse. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. § 





Love Gilds the Scene and 
Woman Guides the Plot. 


THE 
BATH 
COMEDY 


BY 
AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, 


IS NOT 
A PLAY, 
DULL, 
PADDED, 
SOPORIFIC. 


THE 
BATH 
COMEDY 


IS 
A NOVEL 
BRILLIANT, 
WITTY, 
CARELESS, 
GAY, 
FRIVOLOUS. 


i2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Book Store for 
Business Peop!e. 


Time is very valua- 
ble. Don’t waste any 
of it shopping around 
town when a BOOK 
STORE that sells at 
the following prices is 
right in your midst. 


MALK&N, 


BOOKSELLER, } 
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& 67 STONE ST. 
Tel. 1121 Broad 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS: 

My 

Pub.at Price. 

Doyle......+ 1.50 .98 

Robert Grant..1.50 .98 

Bath Comedy, A. & E. Castle..... 1.50 .98 

Amateurs’ Practical Garden Book...1.00  .72 
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Mail and Lib:ary orders a speciality. 


Send for Catalogue and Bulletin 
of New Books. 


TO RARE PRINT COLLECTORS 


A Catalogue of a choice and rare collec- 
tion of Prints, Mezzotints, Line Engrav- 
ings, and Etchings by Bartologz1, Earlom, 
Capt. Basllie, Green, Murphy, and others, 
after the works of Rembrandt, Van Dyke, 
Rubens, etc., sent on application. Engrav- 
ings, exceptionally fine, many brilliant 
impressions, proofs on india paper. Not 
a duplicate in the collection. 
From a private library. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY 
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WILLIS ; BOYD ALLEN’ 7 
Great Detective Story 


is now ready at all booksellers. 
i2mo. $1.50. 
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ENCY. BRITANNICA in any binding. 
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AMERICAN ART. 





Pictures Shown in the Paris Ex- 
hibition. 

PARIS, May 20.—It is at last possible to 
walk round the American picture section 
at the exposition and to identify with com- 
parative ease the names on the canvases 
with the entries in the catalogue. Needless 
to say, the Hanging Committee has placed 
all its own pictures on the line, though, 
hold! there is one exception to this rule. 
Mr. John W. Alexander, whose two Very 
important canvases, ‘“ La Mére”’ and “ Au- 
tomne,” are both hung high up. The artist, 
however, is not the loser by his generosity. 
His portrait of Rodin is, as I predicted it 
would be, the most sensational work from 
the point of view of actualité which the 
American section contains. It represents 
Rodin, the sculptor, in an attitude familiar 
to all who know him, holding a clay model 
of a human face in his hands and turning 
ft about, caressing its lines in those broad, 
sensitive fingers of his, just as Guy de 
Maupassant described him in “ Notre 
Coeur."’ The prevailing tone of the picture 
is a silvery gray. I hear that it is to be 
reproduced in a well-known illustrated re- 
view in New York. Mr. Alexander's other 
two contributions—those which are not 
hung on the line—are a very remarkable 
composition of a mother leaning anxiously 
over her baby, a work in which the ma- 
ternal instinct is very vividly expressed, 
and a symbolic group of two young women 
sailing through an autumnal sky on the 
twings of their own buoyant allégresse. For 
drilliant harmony of tone, solid coloring, 
and faultless drawing, Mr. Alexander has 


“never done anything finer than this latter 


composition, which is a true masterpiece. 
Hardly to be classed as actualité, for we 
have all seen it before, but still fresh with 
interest and attractiveness on account of 
its extremely brilliant workmanship, is Mr. 
Sargent’s portrait group of Mrs. Meyer and 
her children. It has lost nothing of its 
marvelous quality, and is one of the most 
‘popular pictures in the exposition. Mr. W. 
T. Dannat sends two small portraits—both 
somewhat sketchily painted—which show 
that his recent purchases of Lawrences are 
influencing his style. He was more suc- 
cessful in the bull ring, but if he fails in 
this new venture he does so in perfect 
earnestness and evidently without knowing 
it. The characteristic beauty of Lawrence's 
portraits and of those of the early English 
school generally was their carrying quality. 
However far you got away from them, 
they always heid their places and planes 
This is precisely what is not the case with 
Mr. Dannat’s two female heads, and that 
is the most fatal fault about them, quite 
apart from weak drawing and washy back- 
grounds. 

The great reputation which Mr. Inness en- 
joys in the States is cordially confirmed by 
the opinion of French critics over here, His 
**Mill Pond ”’ has been very much admired, 
and his ‘Sunny Autumn Day,’ with its 
rich russet tones and delicate sunlit at- 
mosphere, is even better liked. The two 
new portraits by Whistler, one of himself 
and the other of a lady in a black, low-cut 
dress, are a little disappointing. The painter 
is posed with one hand pushed forward in 
a somewhat enigmatic attitude, which may 
be full of subtle significance, but is cer- 
tainly not dignified. There is an air of 
“going in to dinner’ about the black- 
robed lady, a faint aroma of soup which in- 
terferes with the otherwise distinguished 
atmosphere of the picture. A third Whistler, 
not in the catalogue, has also been hung, in 





spite of its being obviously over ten years 
old, and therefore outside the limits of an 
exposition decennale. It represents a girl 
in white standing against a mantelpiece 
and holding a Japanese fan. It is a very 
strong and particularly pleasing composi- 
tion. 

George de Forrest Brush contributes three 
works, in an old Venetian manner, which 
have met with universal admiration here. 
There are critics who hold that Brush is 
the strongest living American painter. 
However that may be, his * Mother and 
Child,” loaned by the Academy of Penn- 
sylvania, is recognized to be a masterpiece, 
as is also the family group in which he has 
portrayed himself, his wife, and his chil- 
dren, with St. Gauden’s house in the dis- 
tance. The solidity of his execution is in 
contrast with the thin painting which the 
younger American school affects and car- 
ries sometimes too far. 

Three very strong portraits are contrib- 
uted by Miss Beaux, who easily tops the 
list of female artists in this and perhaps in 
any other of the foreign fine art sections. 
Her “Mother and Son” is particularly 
striking, and I have no space in which 
to enumerate all its high qualities. An- 
other lady, Miss Abbot, sends a little can- 
“Anxiety ""—a mother bending over 





vas, 
her sick child in a poverty-stricken room | 
—which is a pure gem of color, drawing, 
and composition—the still life in particular. | 
Thayer’ “Virgin on a Throne,” Tan- 
ner’s ** Daniel in the Lions’ Den ”’ H 


work by a colored artist; Van der Weyden's | 





a strong 






** Hillside,” suggesting Ménard, though ; 
stronger in technique; Fromuth’s fine pas- } 
tels of harbor life, Ranger's ** Becky Cole 
Hill,” and the very striking seascapes by } 
Winslow Homer, one representing two 


girls dancing in front of a moonswept sea, 
the other a great weight of wave dashing 
on to the coast of Maine, have all attract- 
ed much attention here and high praise. 
Julian Story is a little, disappointing with 
the portrait of a girl in a pink-striped 
white bodice holding up a yellow dog, while 
his other contribution, a Columbine in — 
black standing astraddle in what appears 
tm be the high street of an Alsatian vil- ! 
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lage, istinctly .displeasing. J. Noble | upon her by others, so that it has seemed 
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Barlow, @espite his English origin, has a 
moonlight scene—girls bathing in a lake— 
which is very fine, and a very successful 
effort is the earlymoon on the sea—“ Péche 
en Rade"—by Lionel Walden. There is 
a good, breezy quality in Frank W. Ben- 
son's “The Sisters '’—two children play- 
ing on a seagirt cliff. Childe Hassam's 
“Snowy Day in Fifth Avenue” might be 
mistaken for a Pissarro, and is a triumph 
of atmospheric realism. Charles* Davis's 
rosy clouds reflected in blue river water 
is distinctly good, as are also Bisbing's 
cows and the woman in a white shawl 
and the large copper bowl by William 
Chase. A very clever composition is by 
Mrs. MacMonnies, the wife of the sculp- 
tor. It represents a woman wheeling a 
child in’ a perambulator along a garden 
path with a background of white lilies. 
Color, expression, pose are all excellent. 
Harrison contributes one unusually large 
rieture—slanting sunlight falling on a 
thicket of young pines by the side of a 
river. It is a fine work, but suffers from 
a badly chosen frame, which is just the 
same breadth and almost the same color 
as the shafts of the trees, His two other 
pictures, marines, formerly exbibited at 
the Salon des Beaux Arts, and therefore 
familiar to the French public, are worthily 
characteristic of his best style. A special 
word of praise is due to a newcomer, Mr. 
F. D. Marsh, who sends a portrait of a 
girl in red with a black hat with pink and 
blue plumes, Which is brimful of clever- 
ness and originality. This picture attract- 
ed great attention at the exhibition of the 
American art students, held at Durand 
Ruel's in the beginning of the year, end 
it loses nothing by its present association 
with works of a much higher class. In 
fact quite the contrary; its brilliance of 
execution is such that few painters would 
care to have it as a next-door neighbor to 
their own productions. Mr. Marsh is, I 
am told, very young, and he would cer- 
tainly appear to have a great career be- 
fore him. A little portrait—a man's head 

by Guy Maynard is also a very strong bit 
of painting, and has been most unjustly 
skied. Mr. Walter MacKwen's three con- 
tributions are striking, but surely in his 
‘ Portrait”’ the foremost leg of the elderly 
lady in the group must be a good deal too 
short. Walter Gay's ‘ Maternite”’ finds 
miny admirers, as does Mr. Edwin Abbey's 
dramatically conceived and solidly painted 
‘* Hamlet."’ A very fine marine—three fish- 
ermen manoeuvring a boat in @ tempest 

by Max Bohm, and Droho's night scene, 
with the gray-green of the trees in the faint 
moonlight, admirably given, merit careful 
Study. Ridgway Knight repeats his suc- 
ecss of two Salons ago with “A July 
Morning ''—a young girl standing in a field 
of popptes with the winding Seine in the 
background. A water color, ‘The River 
Pathway,’ by M. Louis Knight, is a bit 
of the same landscape, and a very care- 
fully painted and successful work, in faet 
as good a water color as the section has 
to show. J. Stewart's nudes—‘* Nymphes 
de Nissa’’—are clever in drawing, though 
a iittle coarse in surface. E. Lord Weeks 
sends some interesting Oriental scenes, 
which seem to be in want of sun, though 
of course the technique is irreproachable. 
Mr. Vinton’s portrait of the Hon. A. W. 
Beard is admitted to be a strong perform- 
ance. Humphrey Johnston's portrait of his 
mother represents his sombre but sensitive 
style very worthily, and before concluding 
a word of hearty praise ig due to W. M. 
Darling’s ‘‘ Helping Mother,’’ two small 
children round a woman who is peeling 
ROWLAND STRONG. 


potatoes, 


Mrs. Dana’s “How to Know the 
Wild Flowers,”’* 

Mrs. Dana's *‘How to Know the Wild 
Flowers’ is too well known to need de- 
tailed description at this late day. First 
published in the Spring of 1895, the book 
had such immediate and great success that 
the present edition comprises the fifty- 
sixth thousand so issued. Mrs. Dana has 
thoroughly revised her work in the pres- 
ent edition; quite a number of flowers not 
included in previous editions being added, 
while advantage has been taken of the 
necessity for completely resetting the type 
to make many and important alterations. 
But the present edition is particularly note- 
worthy for its beautiful colored plates, 
about fifty in number, reproduced from 
faithful and accurate water color sketches 
made for the edition by Miss Elsie Louise 
Shaw. So beautifully and carefully were 
these sketches made that in many cases 
the actual flower seems starting from the 
page, and one can almost fancy the per- 
fume, too, is in evidence. 

These color plates having in the present 
edition replaced many of Miss Marion Sat- 
terlee’s carefully made black and white 
illustrations, to the interest of which it is 
unnecessary to refer at this late day, she 
has added a number of new drawings, 
either of flowers before uniilustrated or 
fresh aspects of those already shown. 

While Mrs. Dana still insists that a book 
of this description to be entirely useful 
should be kept in small enough compass 
to we conveniently carried on walks, and 
be adapted for use in the woods and fields, 
and at the same time so simply written as 
to appeal to and interest the flower lover, 
who is often not the botanist, yet since the 
appearance of the last revised edition of 
her book, some five years ago, certain 
plants, either through a peculiar charm or 
by their importance, have either forced 
themselves upon her notice or been urged 



















*HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS; A 
Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of 
our Common Wild Flowers. By Mrs. William 
: r Dar Illustrated by Marion Satterlee 
and Elsie souise Shaw. New edition with 


colored plates. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1900. $2 net. 


expedient to include them in the present 
issue. 7 

The first chapter of the book, as will be 
remembered, is devoted to minute instruc- 
tions as to how the volume is to be used. 
That Mrs. Dana's work has been found 
of the greatest service and interest to peo- 
ple generally, who, although anxious and 
glad to be able to recognize our common 
wild flowers, might have had neither the 
time nor the opportunity for the patient 
study which would give them such infor- 
mation, 

The tmportance of Mrs. Dana’s book has 
been proved in two ways: First, by its 
large and steadily growing sale, which in 
part has led to the appearance of this beau- 
tiful illustrated edition—an edition to gain 
her book new friends and make those who 
have long cherished earlier editions feel 
that this, too, must be added to their 
shelves. But what is a still more striking 
proof of the need for such a book, and the 
consequent popularity growing out of the 
thorough manner of its doing and the in- 
terest of its general plan and charmingly 
written text, is evidenced by the fact that 
the book has had many successors, such as 
Mrs. Dana's own “ According to Season,” 
which those who do not know the book 
will find to be a series of talks about 
flowers in the order of their appearance 
in the woods and fields, or her own charm- 
ing ‘*‘ How to Know the Ferns,” in which 
Mrs. Dana says that ‘‘ the world of delight 
which opens before us when we are ad- 
mitted into some sort of intimacy with our 
companions other than human is enlarged 
with each new society into which we win 
our way.” 

Through Mrs. Dana's personal aid and 
by the force of her example, then, we 
have not only been enabled to form much 
more than a bowing acquaintance with the 
familiar flowers and ferns of our own 
country, but her footsteps have been so 
successfully followed that others have 
done for our native trees, and for our 
common birds, as well as for the song 
birds and water fowl of our country, the 
same careful descriptive work, thus, hap- 
pily for us, illustrating the old proverb 
that imitation is the sincerest form of flat- 
tery. All these books being done with so 
great a measure of success as to make it 
self-evident that he who remains in igno- 
rance of all that goes to make up the 
pleasure and profit of country living does 
so because he will, and not because he 
must. 

Where all the illustrations are so beau- 
tiful it is hard to particularize, but two of 
the most charming of all these color plates 
are those of the ‘ Trailing Arbutus” and 
the ‘' Partridge Vine."’ Miss Satterlee’s il- 
lustrations are all worthy of the colored 
plates, as well as of interpreting Mrs. Da- 
na’s charming text. It is a well-known 
fact that the latter’s tlowers are arranged 
according to colors, acting on a sugges- 
tion found in one of John Burroughs's ¢s- 
says, Which greatly simplifies the use of 
the book for one who is not a botanist. 
One paragraph which more than any oth- 
er shows just where our common wild 
flowers will be most readily found, may 
be given to show Mrs. Dana's style: 

“Some of the flowers described are 
found along every country highway, and 
it is interesting to note that these wayside 
plants may usually be classed among the 
foreign population. They have been 
brought to us from Europe in ballast and 
in loads of grain, and invariably follow in 
the wake of civilization. Many of our 
most beautiful native flowers have been 
crowded out of the hospitable roadside 
by these aggressive, irresistible, and mis- 
chieveus invaders; for Mr. Burroughs 
points out that nearly all of our trouble- 
some weeds are emigrants from Europe, 
We must go to the more remote woods and 
fields if we wish really to know our na- 
tive plants. Swamps especially offer un 
eagerly sought asylum to our shy and love- 
ly wild flowers.” 

The book will be found thoroughly inter- 
esting in every detail, and its colored 
plates so charming as to make the book 
one of the great successes of the season. 


Rarest of the Roycroft Books 


A previously unsold Roycroft Press book 
came up for sale at the rooms of John An- 
derson, Jr., in Thirtieth Street, Monday 
evening, together with a number of other 
fine books, This was “The Story of 
Glynne’s Wife,”’ by Julia D. Young, East 
Aurora, 1896, and one of twenty-five copies 
on Tokio vellum, beautifully decorated by 
the authoress. The sum of $26 was given 
by T. F. Hatfield for this volume, which 
is probably the rarest of the Roycroft pub- 
lications, Shaw's “Going to Church,” 
East Aurora, 1896, sold for $3, and Vernon 
Lee's ‘‘ Hssay on Art and Life,” East Au- 
rora, 1806, (one of 100 copies on Japan 
paper and hand illuminated,) fetched $7. 

The Large Paper Cambridge Shakespeare, 
edited by W. Aldis Wright, 1893-95, in forty 
volumes, sold for $66 to Frederick W. Mor- 
ris, while the same buyer secured for $67 
an extensive and choice collection of 1,200 
prints gathered to illustrate the Cambridge 
Shakespeare. A collection of 450 prints 
intended to extra illustrate Moore’s “ Let- 
ters and Journals of Byron’”’ went to Mr. 
Morris for $47. 








The volume of short stories by Norman 
Duncan, to be published in the early Fall 
|by McClure, Phillips & Co., will include 
; besides the tale which gives the title to 
| the book, the ‘‘ Innermost Heart of Man,” 
the “‘Lamp of Liberty,” ‘in the Absence 
iof Mrs. Halloran,” “For the Hand of 
Haleen,”’ and ‘* The Under Shepherd.” The 
scenes of the stories are laid in the Syrian 
quarter of New York City. Mr. Duncan 
jhas just been sent to Newfoundland by the 
| McClure Magazine to gather material for 
| some forthcoming stories of life among the 
fishermen there, 













MORALITY IN BOOKS, 


How Much Always Depends on the 
Point of View and the Intention. 


Besides the recent futile, illiterate, and 
depressing discussions of morality and the 
reverse in literature, the drama, and art 
with which we have been afflicted in this 
country, certain gentlemen have been air- 
ing their ignorance of the matter in the 
British House of Commons. A more lam- 
entably commonplace and useless debate, 
it is safe to say, never occurred even in 
that legislative body. The minute the or- 
dinary man or woman attempts to discuss 
this subject he or she seems to lose his or 
her reason. What is moral in art and lit- 
erature? Surely all that which is good in art 
and literature. Why is that not a sufficient 
answer? Is the Bible immoral? Is Shake- 
speare? Is Dante because he tells of Fran- 
cesca and Paola? Is Tennyson because he 
tells of Lancelot and Guinevere? When 
your member of Parliament or your Alder- 
man or your School Inspector tackles the 
subject he involves himself in just 
such insane themes for debate as these. 
The subject has received very intelligent 
treatment lately in The London Standard. 
The discussion in the House of Commons 
was the text of the article from which we 
quote: 

‘The relations of art and ethics present 
an old-standing problem, and it happens 
that in the current number of The Nine- 
teenth Century we find an article by Lord 
Iddesleigh on Jane Austen's novels, of 
which he is a devoted admirer. Nor have 
we any wish to quarrel with his estimate 
of a delightful writer, though we may not 
quite agree with all that Lord HMdestleigh 
says about her various characters She 
has always been considered as a model of 
purity and refinement. Yet how is it that 
what is allowed to pass without censure or 
surprise in her pages should be held offen- 
sive when exhibited on the stage? 

In one of her novels, which many per- 
sons think her best, a girl elopes with a 
young man, whom she accompanies to 
London. The lovers are found to be living 
together without any thought of marriage, 
and he is only induced to marry her at 
last by the present of a large sum of 
money. Of course her family are shocked 

that goes without saying—decently and 
respectably shocked, but she herself shows 
no signs of penitence or shame. She is 
brought back to associate with her un- 
married sisters as if nothing had happened, 
and no evil consequences of any kind are 
represented as the punishment of her frail- 
ty. She was just an ordinary English girl, 
with the usual education and breeding of 
a lady, and she had not even the excuse of 
being violently in love with her compan- 
ion. She was perfectly happy at home, 
and she seems to have acted as she did 
just for the fun of it. In another of Miss 
Austen's stories a married lady is carried 
off by her paramour without any more ex- 
tenuating circumstances than belong to 
the former escapade. She is represented as 
being miserable—but not from any con- 
sciousness of disgrace. 

In the case of Effie Deans and Hetty Sor- 
rel, on the other hand, we are most forci- 
bly impressed with the lesson that miscon- 
duct of this kind is likely to carry with it 
its own retribution in this world This 
may not always happen. But Scott and 
George Eliot would have said that the 
novelist should only choose for his purposes 
cases where it does happen Yet not a 
whisper of reproach has ever been breathed 
against Jane Austen on this account. If 
the story of ‘Pride and Prejudice” or 
‘“*Mansfield Park" were produced on the 
stage exactly as it is told in the novel, 
would not Mrs. Grundy ery aloud? 

What is the reason of this distinetion? 
Can either Lord Iddesleigh or any of the 
critics whom he names, or any of those 
whom he does not name, explain it to us? 
It may be said that vice upon the stage is 
brought more closely home to us than it 
can be in the pages of a book: that the 
actual presence of the supposed offenders 
familiarizes us with the idea of it more 
thoroughly than any description of it could 
do. Yet we doubt if this position is capa- 
ble of being maintained. A better theory 
seems to be that it*is not in any differ- 
ence between the drama and the novel that 
the explanation is to be sought, but rather 
in the environment of the plot and the 
various characters concerned. The atmos- 
phere of Jane Austen’s novels is so pure, 
so healthy, so totally free from anything 
either morbid or prurient, that the guilt 
of a single character can hardly infect it, 
or be chargeable with any of that sug- 
gestiveness which in some modern writers 
whom we could name is unfortunately only 
too perceptible. 




















Much the same thing might truthfully be 
said of the exact “imitation of life” in 
the perfectly pure and decent novels of 
Anthony Trollope; his point of view is al- 
ways that of virtue and respectability, and 
his intention is always perfectly moral. 








Reminiscences of a Ball Player.* 

Joy untold will burst into the hearts of 
thousands of lovers of the National game 
when they learn that “ Pop” Anson has 
written a book. Who knows more about 
baseball than he? Why, not ¢ven Digby 
Bell or De Wolf Hopper. Adrian C. Anson 
was one of the earliest of the players of the 
now universal sport of the country. Base- 
ball is not nearly so old as some persons 
imagine. It has not been played in Amer- 
ica from time immemorial, and the doings 
of the late sixties may be classed as part of 
its ancient history. Anson's reminiscences 
extend back to the season of 1873, when he 
played third base on the then famous 
tockford team. The following season he 
was engaged by the Athletics of Philadel- 
phia, and his fame as a player may be said 
to date from 1872. He played ball for twen- 
ty-five years, retiring from his position in 
the Chicago Club in 1807. 

That a man may win enviable distinction 
in even such a calling as baseball playing is 
abundantly demonstrated by the career of 
Anson, Of his consummate knowledge of 
the game after a quarter of a century of 
professional study it would be idle to speak. 
He was a man of choleric temper in the 
ball field, and his speech was of the blunt- 
est sort. He was conceded to be a rough 
diamond, yet he commanded respect in all 
quarters. Why? Because the name of 





A BALL PLAYER’S CAREER. Being the Per 
sonal Experiences and RKeminiscences af 
Adrian ©. Anson, late Manager and Captain 
@f the Chicago Baseball Club, Chicago: The 
Era Publishing Company. 








































































































































A Noteworthy Revival 


To New Yorkers especially will it be a 
matter of particular interest to learn that we 
have just issued 


Niargaret 
Nioncrieffe: 


The First Love of Aaron Burr. 


By CHARLES BURDETT. 

Some forty years ago Messrs. | 
Derby & Jackson issued with | 
marked and instantaneous success 


this remarkable historical novel of 


the American Revolution by the 
then popular and able lawyer. 


on actual occurrences. The dra- 
matic episodes, and there are many 
such, are handled with consummate 
skill. 

The tale unfolds in detail the 
successful endeavor of the heroine 
to leara of the plans of the Conti- 
nentals while the favored guest of 
General Putnam. He had granted 
asylum to the artful but winsome 
creature at the request of her 
father, the commander of the Brit- 
ish forces located at Staten Island. 
The enslavement of Aaron Burr 
made this task an easy one, and 
the American people have eternal 
cause for thanksgiving that the 
attempted capture of Washington 
(based on information furnished by 
Margaret Moncrieffe to Governor 


| of 


The | 
facts therein narrated are founded | 
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Anson in the baseball world was synon- | 


ymous with rugged honesty. “ Anse,” ag 
he was often called, was a “straight” 
player. He made sure that he was right 
and then he went ahead. The result was 
that when he retired from the diamond he 
was followed by tributes of universal 
esteem from players and writers on ba 
ball all over the country. And once more 
the lesson was taught by the conspicuous 
example of this man that in any walk of 
life sterling character is approved by one’s 
fellow-men. People may say that it is not 
a great thing to be a professional ball play- 
er, but every one will admit that it is a 
fine thing for a man withstand for 
twenty-five years the temptations of the 
profession and retire with a clean record 
and general applause won by the exhibition 
honest manhood. 

It is not at all likely that 
any training a writer 
that he always hated 
‘hookey”’ with the gre: 
But whether he wrote ¢ 
volume of reminiscences or 
reads characteristically, The 
Anso And it must be said that 
lover baseball this book is 
Many of us who have enjoyed the National 
game are old enough to remember some of 
the incidents related by Anson. There are 
many who can recall the birth of the Ath- 
letics, the Atlantics, and the Mutuals, and 
the old championship contest with the 
straight-arm pitching and the lively ball, 
and the big scores are not so ancient to 
be forgotten. Anson has written a lot of his- 
tory of which he 
edge, and in this he 
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nian. 
of 


had no personal knowl- 
has made some errors 
For instance, in speaking of the introduc- 
tion of curve pitching, he says that 
*‘ Mount," the Princeton pitcher, and Avery 
of Yale are credited with using it about 
1875. 
The 
incorrectly was Joseph 
the of ‘76, 
house Charles 
in supposing that 


Princeton pitcher to whom he refers 
MacElroy Mann of 
now an employe of the 
Scribner’s Sons. Anson 
Cummings 


class 
of 
is right 

the first 
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THE MINISTER’S GUEST. | 


A Novel. By ISABEL Situ. No. 286, 
Appletons’ Town and Country Li- 
brary. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 5V cents. 
This clearly drawn picture of life 

the independents of the English country 
town known as Market Pateley shows a 
power of characterization and a vivid reali- 
zation of atmosph which invest the au- 
thor’s work with especial distinction. To 
Ebenezer Villa, the home of the Independ- 
ent minister, there comes for a time & 
daughter of another world, and the sharp 
contrasts invited by her presence are placed 
before us with a skill and et sense of 
humor which command attention. Each 
figure is so thoroughly individualized that 
we seem to share the actual life of the 
characters as the story moves quietly on. 
Some readers may find 4 flavor of Mrs. Gas- 
kell in this novel, but, without insisting 
upon comparisons, it is safe to say that the 
thoroughness of the character drawing, the 
fine quality of the work as a whole, and 
the sustained interest will he conceded to 
stamp the author as a force to be reckoned 
with in contemporary fiction. 
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professional pitcher 
pitching. He pitched 
Princeton with the old “out curve’ in 
1874, and Mann learned from him how to 
do it. The Princetonian practiced that 
Winter, and in 1875 he t the 
teams with the curve, and was 
found to be a puzzle. The Princeton 
in that year even defeated the Athletics 
such men as Radcliffe striking out 
Mann's pitching. Avery did not take up 
the curve till the following year. Yale was 
wholly unacquainted with it when Mann 
pitched his famous game at New Haven, 
in which Princeton scored 3 to Yale's 0, 
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curve a& game at 
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only one Yale man reaching first base. 
However, Anson could hardly be expected 
to know as much about this part of the 
history of baseball as the old college ball 
tosser who chances to have read his book 
for the purpose of writing this article. 
Anson speaks of the curious attitude 
taken by scientific men in regard to the 
pitching of curved balls when they denied 
that it was done, and declared that the 
whole thing was an optical illusion. It is 
pity that he did not incorporate in his 
volume an account of the performance of 
which certain scientists were con- 
vinced that a ball could be made to trav- 
a horizontal curve. But perhaps An- 
heard of Pitcher Bond's practical 
demonstration, As to the early history 
professional baseball, Anson is generally 
and always interesting. He writes 
own playing modestly, and evi- 
a great deal prouder of the praise 
always received for his upright 
than of any laudations of his 
prowess on the bases. Taking it all in all, 
this is a unique and instructive volume, 
and it will be read by all admirers of the 
National game with whom Adrian Constan- 
tine Anson was ever a prime favorite. 
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Two Novels of the Same Name.* 
books with the 
Yet it 
days. Both 


that two 
simultaneously. 


It is 
same 


not often 
title appear 
happened within few 
books are cailed ‘The Seafarers." 
however, is by Mary Gray Morrtson 
the other by J. Bloundelle-LBurton. 
That such a title should be chosen for a 
tale of the sea by two persons is not at 
all remarkable, but it iMcurious that they 
should have chosen it nearly at the 
same time that their should come 
before the piiblie together. Perhaps a 
good many readers may be Interested in 
examining these two stories with a view 
to discovering how closely they resemble 
each other in their incidents. It may not 
be quite fair to tell it, but they do not re- 
semble one another at all. The authors 
have traveled paths as far apart as if 
they had never dreamed of the same title. 
And it must be confessed that, while both 
of these novels contain a deal of stir- 
ring incident and exciting adventure, 
neither of them can be classed as a fine 
performance in literature, Both are read- 
able, but they are of the many that are 
pot born to live. 


Miss 


has a 
these 
One, 


and 


so 


books 


Morrison's story is an American 
tale, and its action begins on the coast 
of New England. A good old gentleman 
has a scapegrace son who is supposed to 
have been drowned at some period prior 
to the beginning of the story. There Is 
also a missing daughter, naturally belong- 
ing to another good old gentleman. She is 
also supposed to have been drowned, These 
two went sailing together one day, and 
they never came back. An empty boat 
was found and some garments known 
have been worn by the girl. The only con- 
clusion was that both had perished tn the 


*THE SEAFARERS. By Mary Gray Morrison. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
*THE SEAFARERS. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. 

New York; D, Appleton & Co. §1. 
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waters. To one good old gentleman this | 4 New Historical Novel by a New Writer 


was something of a relief, for his scape- 
grace son had been a sore trial to him. 
There was another son, not a scapegrace, 
but a substantial Lieutenant of Engineers, 
and another daughter, bound to this Lieu- 
tenant by the old, old ties. These two 
were properly engaged and the marriage 
day was set. About this time troubles be- 
gan, chiefly for good old gentleman No. L. 
He saw the ghost of the missing son. 
ghost demanded $5,000. After that 
the good old gentleman refused to beli 
in its spirituality. But the ghost got 
mcney. Then it disappeared agai 
however, follows it and tz Ss 
along with him. And behold, 
ghost has discovered that 
for ghosts to be Ile 
dly drowned girl with him, 
wears a wedding He 
st ghost in far as that was < 
But when the reader meets 
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pardoned the Italian Government, 
the reason not quite cle and 
returns to the home of his youth his 
wife. The Lieutenant and the 
other maid and the troubles 
of every to an end. At 
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In Mr 
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married. 
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book does. 
-Burton's story there is 
to Bombay to be 
young Lieutenant 
of Great Britain, and will some 
be an Admiral, because he is heir to a 
Just after the young lady starts for 
to him a telegram comes 
telling her not to start, the 
Idjeutenant’s ship has been ordered to the 
east coast of Africa to catch It is 
too late, however, for she In the 
metintime a seafaring gentleman named 
Stephen Charke has fallen in love with he 
This gentleman gets himself made mate of 
the ship on which she sails and he pays her 
attentions the Naturally 
not the said On the 
coast Africa the in with 
crew is afflicted with a 
{ts chief symptom is blind- 
this slaver is found ina 
r Lieute the 


Bloundelle 
who is to go out 
Her lover is a 


day 

lord. 
Rombay meet 
because young 
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‘like 
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attentions 
ship falls 
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east 
1 slaver, whose 
trange disease 
On board of 
state the 


ne 
wounded nant of 
navy. 

He is taken on board the ship, t 
with the and then follows a gen 
outbreak of the terrible disease. There 
an abundance of trouble for the young 
couple and for the Captain of the ship, but 
the end is not yet. The sea is known to be 
a dreadfully treacherous place, and there- 
fore when at this critical juncture of the 
tale a fearful storm arises, no well-dis- 
ciplined reader will be surprised. This 
storm casts the poor girl and the mate 
away on a desert island. When last seen 
the young Lieutenant was a surely lost 
man. The mate behaves bravely 
ing the girl and earns her undying grati- 
tude, but does not separate her heart from 
its former love. She insists that it is possi- 
ble that her lover has reached the 
island, and she makes the mate search for 
him. Of course the missing one is found. 
The mate is terribly tempted to kill the 
man, who is asleep, but he throws his knife 
far into the sea, awakervs the sleeper, and 
leads him to the his choice. This 
is the the 
tale 


slaves, 


same 


woman of 


one really dramatic moment in 
lt will readily be seen from these drafts 
the plots of these that they 
not works of high imagination. They must 
attract readers chiefly by the briskness of 
their movement and the active nature of 
the life represented in them. In novels of 
this type one does not look for subtlety in 
character drawing. It seldem chances that 
the novelist combines these two featur: 
We are expected in reading such tales 
these two “ Seafarers’ to be int ted 
finding out the separated 1 
friends, are brought in 

the warring of the elements ard thei 

No doubt these two 
please for a day in the idle months of 
Summer, when one prefers to be 
proxy rather than in propria persona. 
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A Book About Other Wars.” 


is the 
books about 


of 

with 
anti- 
the 


time for the publication 
war. The air filled 
martial spirit, and the agonies of-the 
expansionists only serve to intensify 
feelings of those who believe in the puri- 
fying influences of fire and the sword. So 
it is likely that Mr. Irving Montagu’'s 

Things I have Seen in War” will be 
Widely read in spite of the fact that it is 
not exactly the sort of book that a cold- 
hearted critic can gush over. It is cer- 
tainly not without merits—few books are 
bad as that—but it is not a work of 
literary art. Mr. Montagu has been a war 
correspondent for years, and was for a time 
a war artist. It was to be expected that 
sooner or tater he would “ round up” his 
experiences and his pictures and put them 
together in a volume. Every one does it, 
so why not a man who has both written 
and drawn descriptions of the grim front 
of war? 

When we sald that the book was not 
work of literary art we did 
insinuate that it was not readable. It is 
written in the swinging, easy-going style 
modern journalism. The author talks 
familiarly with his reader, and his recollec- 
tions cover a deal of interesting ground. 
It is all a sort of camp-fire talk, but it is 
talk that the reader will follow with pleas- 
ure. Mr. Montagu’s book does not take 
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*THINGS I HAVE SFEN IN WAR. By Irving 
Montagu. New York: A. Weasels & Co. $1.50. 
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the reader into the It is not 
what is called an up-to-date volume. It 
treats of happenings in the Franco-German 
and Russo-Turkish wars, the of the 
French Commune, and the civil wars of 
unhappy Spain. The volume is illustrated 
with sixteen of the author's pictures. Of 
these the less said the better. They belong 
to a style of illustrative art which went 
out of date in this country about the time 
that Harper's Weekly print re- 
productions of photographs by Brady. They 
resemble nothing so much as the old wood- 
cuts we used to see in the days of our 
civil war, and which we are inclined to 
think were not the least of its horrors, 

Some of the sketches contain historical 
facts of some importance. The tortures 
of Hoffman, the unfortunate innkeeper 
who fled from Paris in the days of the 
Franco-Prussian war, and returned in time 
to be mistaken for Jacquelard, a spy, are 
well narrated. The story throws an inter- 
esting sidelight on the methods of the 
Commune, and shows how difficult it was 
in those troublous days of the French cap- 
ital to secure anything like a fair trial. 
‘Rescued by the Red Cross” is the title 
of a story which will bring a thrill of sym- 
pathy to every heart, for the workers of 
the Red Cross are dear to all the world. 
Mr. Montagu’s book will be ‘a pleasant com- 
panion for a day’s travel in the Summer. 
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NOTES AND NEWS, — 
Books and Their Makers. 


Prof. Charles Eliot Norton will shortly 
gail for England to take charge of John 
Ruskin’s literary remains. He goes, how- 
ever, with something of a conviction that 
there has been little left which could in any 
possible way enhance the memory of the 
great critic of the fine arts, He is even re- 
ported to have said that it would have been 
much better if Ruskin had published much 
less than he did. It will be recalled that 
Prof. Norton had a singular, if not unique, 
position as literary executor of some very 
great men. He performed this service for 
James Russell Lowell, and for Carlyle be- 
fore him. In fact, so great has been his 
many and varied services of this nature 
that his own literary achievements have 
been somewhat overshadowed by those of 
his friends who have put such faith in 
his judgment and discrimination. 


Mr. Charles Keeler of Berkeley, Cal., 
whose “ Bird Notes Afield " will shortly go 
into a second edition at A. M, Robertson's 
of San Francisco, is shortiy to publish 
through the same house a volume of his 
longer poems, for which*his wife has sup- 
piied the decorations and illustrations, In 
the letter which conveys to us this infor- 
mation Mr. Keeler says, '* We are trying to 
produge some books out here in California 
which will be a real artistic expression.” 
To judge from the binding, letter press, and 
quality of paper of certain books that have 
recently come to our hands from th? Golden 
Gate City, we feel inclined to say that Mr. 
Keeler’s words are being rapidly fulfilled. 


Persons who remember how ably the pub- 
Ucation of Hall Caine’s * Christian" was 
heralded by the English press, with numer- 
¥,s interviews with the author concerning 
S adventures in the slums of London, wil! 
very possibly fina considerable that is sig- 
nificant in the interviews with Mr. Caine 
that are at present occupying considerable 
space in the London papers. Mr, Caine, 
having spent the Winter in Rome, is just 
returned to his home at Greeva Castle. In 
his chats with London newspaper Then he 
gives no tiresome, oft-repeated descriptions 
of Roman bui'dings or Roman institutions, 
but he has considerable to about the 
Romans themselves and about the pilgrims 
who are visiting the Eternal City take 
part in the festivities cf the holy year. 
also has something to say about Italian 
politics and the Anglophobe attitude of the 
Vatican press. As to the recent rumors 
that a rapprochement was imminent 
between the Vatican and the Quirinal, 
Mr. Caine said that he saw no signs of it. 
“Leo XIII. is the incarnation of the Vat- 
ican idea of united temporal and spiritual 
power. However, I give it to you my 
personal that suceessor will and 
must lay aside his ternporalities and that 
the Catholic Church wil) take a new leuse 
of life thereby.” There is longer any 
doubt. Mr. Hall Caine is at work upon a 
novel, the scene of which will be laid in 
political and ecclesiastical Rome. 
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Lilian Bell, in her new book “ As Seen By 
Me,"’ which will be published by Harper & 
grothers June 11, has a somewhat curious- 
ly comprehensive preface. It runs as fol- 
lows: “ The frank conceit of the title to this 
book will, I hope, not prejudice my friends 
against it, and will not only to ex- 
cuse my being my own Boswell, but will 
fastei the blame of all inaccuracies, if such 
there be, upon the offender--myself. This 
is not a continuous narrative of a continu- 
ous journey. but covers two years of travel 
over some 30,000 miles, and preserts people 
and things, not as you saw them, perhaps, 
or as they really are, but only As Seen 
By Me.” 
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Possibly the request of a prominent book 
dealer in Pretoria for data concerning the 
Century Cook Book, published by the Cen- 
tury Company, was made before the Boer 
officials decided to evacuate their capital. 
The Stated that he would like to 
introduce this book in that country if he 
could get a number of copies at a reason- 
able rate. One does not naturally think of 
Ladysmith Mafeking, or of any 


of the Republics, 


writer 


or 


place 


in either Boer 


very 
rood localities 
for cook books It is quite possible, how- 
request was written with 
the to the of the 
inembers of the Boer Government, who, it 
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It would now seem, in the light of the lit- 
erary events of the past Fall and Winter, 
that by»some oddcoincidence several minds 
unknown to each other were running in a 
very similar channel of romance weaving.” 


Stephen Crane, who has passed through 
several months of very severe illness on an 
estate called Brede Place, Sussex, Eng- 
land, the mansion of which was bMIt In 
1400, has now departed for the Continent 
end the Black Forest, in which to pass his 
convalescence. Sore of the manuscript of 
his new book, with its curious title, 
“Wounds in the Rain,” has already been 
received by his American publishers, Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company,“and will, accord- 
ing to the author's latest decision, be pro- 
duced early in the Autumn. 


John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie) has 
just completed her sequel to “A School 
for Saints,’ which will be entitled ‘* Rob- 
ert of Orange.” This work will not appear 
serially, but is now in press for publica- 
tion in book form by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. It may be recalled thatthe au- 
thor, in a note appended to “A School for 
Saints,” which was published in 1897, 
wrote: “The story of Orange's married 
life, of his literary and political life in 
1870-1880, of his friendship with Disraeli, 
and of his career in the Church, will be 
told in a subsequent volume.” Apropos of 
the new book, tt may be interesting to 
know that the London publishers of ‘ The 
School for Saints’? have just issued a six- 
penny edition of that work. 

The following was recently overheard in 
one of the larger department stores where 
popular books form a special feature. An 
enthusiastic young clerk approached a cus- 
tomer and inquired with confidence: “ Any- 
thing I can show you, Sir?" “ No, I am 
just looking round.” ‘* Well, here’s some- 
thing you ought to have,”’ and the solicit- 
ous clerk picked up a copy of the “ Black 
Wolf's Breed,” saying: “We have a big 
call for this and it's—"’ ‘“ Thank you,” re- 
plied the customer, “IT don't want any 
more animal stories. The ‘Jungle Books’ 
enough for me,” and the stranger 
away, while the clerk turned ner- 
vously the pages of the “ Black Wolf's 
Breed,’ but only tco late found out that 
it was not an animal story after all. 
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It now turns out that the real 
the author of “ Poor Human Nature 
The Harp of Life" is not, as an- 
nounced and believed by the publishers, 
Henry Holt & Co., ‘ Elizabeth Godfrey,” 
but Miss Jessie Bedford, long a resident of 
the Cathedral City of Winchester, Eng- 
land. ‘Poor Human Nature’ was not 
priorily her first appearance in print; that 
had been made in a striking story in Tem- 
ple Bar. 


later of 


The Indians of America. 


CG. P. Putnam's Sons will publish in the 
Autumn a comprehensive review of pres- 
ent knowledge concerning the North Ameri- 
can Indians, by F. S. Dellenbaugh, entitled 
“The North Americans of Yesterday."’ The 
Indians Mr. Dellenbaugh assumes to al- 
ready belong to the past, hence the title 
to distinguish the redskins from ourselves, 
the North Americans of to-day. The book 
will give numerous specimens of Indian 
products in the line of pottery, architecture, 
implements, &c. During one of his West- 
ern sojourns in 188, Mr. Dellenbaugh 
passed a time alone with the Mokis on 
what is called the ‘‘ East Mesa," living in 
a room on the very top of the village of 
Tewa, where he had all three villages of 
the Mesa under his eye. He was never 
denied entrance to any house or ceremony, 
and thus had an excellent opportunity of 
seeing these people almost in their original 
condition. Mr. Dellenbaugh gained his first 
eequaintanee with the wild Western tribes 
while exploring with Major Powell, some 
thirty years ago. He accompanied this 
famous explorer of the canyons of the 
Colorado River on his second expedition 
through the gorges of the Green and Colo- 
for a thousand miles in small boats, 
and also traveled hundreds of miles with 
pack animals over the mountains of the 
Scuthwest, remaining in the region for two 
years and assisting in the preparation of 
the first maps. 


rado 


The Growth of the Bookbuilders. 


At a recent meeting of the Bookbuilders, 
which, it will be recalled, is a club com- 
posed of the younger men in the publishing 
and literary world of this city, it was voted 
to apply for a charter under the State law, 
the rapid growth of the club making advis- 
able a more formal organization than had 
hitherto existed. This has been done, and 
the club is now ineorporated, with the fol- 
lowing officers for the coming year: Presi- 
dent 
ton & Co,; Secretary—Harry A. Thompson 
of John Lane; Treasurer—Joel T. Headley 
Longmans, Green & Co.; Directors, in 
nddition to these officers—Albert Smith of 
Goupil & Co., Temple Scott of John Lane, 
William A. Nosworthy, papermaker, and 
William H. Patten of D. Appleton & (Co, 
The Bookbuilders will celebrate the five- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Gu- 
tenberg on June 22 by a dinner and appro- 
priate exercises at the clubrooms, 75 Fifth 
Avenue. In the meantime the Bookbuild- 
ers’ Shop, a stock company entirely sepa- 
rate from the club, but owned by its mem- 
bers, has filed its incorporation papers in 
Albany. 
yet bean elected, but the present Directors 
are Messrs. Albert Smith, Temple Scott, 
William A, Nosworthy, Henry Blackwell, 
George Becker, Harry A. Thompson, and 
Frederick HI. Hitchcock. The first contri- 
bution of the Shop to bookmaking will 
probably be presented early in the Autumn. 


The Webster Free Library. 


The Webster Free Circulating Library 


publisher over ! of the Fast Side House Settlement, at Sev- 


enty-sixth Street and the East River, will 
soon have peculiar facilities under which 
pupils of the public schools will be enabled 
to pursue their outside" reading. The 
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Frederick H. Hitchcock of D. Apple- | 


The officers of the Shop have not | 





Trustees of this library have decided to 
appoint an ‘assistant Hbrarian, whose spe- 
cial duty it shall be to aid the pupils in 
their reading. Candidates for this post 
must be graduates of a college or of some 
professional school, They will be required 
to submit a paper with answers to ques- 
tions prepared by two examiners upon the 
following subjects: College settlements and 
their relation to churches, schools, and 
other means of social reform and training. 
The method in which a circulating library 
in a city can be made most useful to the 
public schools in the neighborhood. Gen- 
eral information regarding eurrent topics. 
All applications for appointment must be 
addressed to the librarian, Mr. B. W. Gail- 
lard, from whom information as to salary 
and work expected of the assistant libra- 
rian may be obtained. 


- Items of the Day. 


Anthony Hope’s new novel, ‘ Quisante,’’ 
has just been received in manuscript by the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, and will be 
published in the early Autumn. It will not 
appear serially, as the author prefers this 
course in the case of this novel, which 
will display his versatility and strength in 
a decidedly new light. 


A new life of Capt. Mayne Reid, written 
by his widow, will shortly be published 
by Greening & Co. of London. It may be 
recalled that Mrs. Reid's marriage with 
the popular writer was a love match, she 
having fell in love with him when only 
thirteen years old, after reading his novel, 
“The Scalp Hunters.” She was married at 
the age of sixteen, when Reid was thirty- 
three. 


Mrs. Maynell’s monograph on Ruskin is 
being published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The advance sale of George W. Peck's 
new book, ‘‘Sunbeams, by the Author of 
Peck's Bad Boy,” already exceeds 15,000 
copies. The book will be issued Jvne 5, 
by the Jamieson-Higgins Company. Mr. 
Peck’s “Uncle Ike and the Red-Headed 
Boy,"’ published last November, has al- 
ready passed the 80,000 mark. So far near- 
ly 3,000,000 copies of Mr. Peck'’s books have 
been sold. 


juest" will be pub- 
lished this week by D. Appleton & Co, Mr. 
Altsheler's new book “In Circling Camps" 
will be presented next week. 


op 


he Minister's 


The June number of the Book News con- 
tains an interesting sketch of Egerton Cas- 
tle. There is also an article on the great 
historical novel entitled ‘“ Will It Ever Be 
Written?” 


Mr. 
seum, 
ing,’’ 
as Bertbelet, 


Cyril Davenport of the British Mu- 
author of ‘ Embroidered Bookbind- 
is preparing a monograph of ‘“ Thom- 
Royal Printer and Binder to 
King Henry VIII,” for the Caxton Club 
of Chicago. Mr. Davenport, it will be re- 
called, is the “binding editor" of Lady 
fandolph Churchill's Anglo-Saxon Review 
in each number of which he has a paper 
concerning the history of the book cover 
design employed. 

Henry Clews has just given to 
Burdett & Co. a new book called 
Wall Street Point of View,” which 
issued in June. Some vital questions of 
the day are treated, including ‘ How to 
Get Rich,” and ‘ Trusts." The style is 
said to be colloguial and breezy. 


Silver, 
“The 
will be 


“The River People’ is an account of the 
life and ways of the shanty-boat folk, 
whose queer arts are familiar to visitors 
to the Ohio River. It will appear in the 
July number of Scribner’s Magazine. The 
author is Mr. Dexter Marshall. The float- 
ing population of which he writes, which 
has been estimated at 15,000 souls, drift 
on the yellow river from place to place in 
search of forage. The article will be illus- 
trated in an interesting manner. In the 
same number Edwin Lord Weeks, the 
painter and writer, will present an illus- 
trated article entitled ‘‘Two Centres of 
Moorish Art."”” His visits to the little- 
known cities of Morocco will be particu- 
larly interesting at this time, when that 
North African State is in imminent dan- 
ger of being invaded by the French from 
Algeria. 


Harper & Brothers 
of Charlotte Bronté,”’ (Haworth 
Edition,) by Mrs. Gaskell; ‘The Passing 
of Thomas, and Other Stories." by T. A. 
Janvier: Nature's Calendar,” by Ernest 
Ingersoll, and “The West End,” by Perey 
White. Many admirers of “ The Passing 
of Thomas,"" when it appeared several 
years ago in Harper's Magazine, will be 
pleased to kKnowathat the forthcoming is- 
sue will contain several striking illustra- 
tions not given in the magazine. 


publish this week 


Henry Holt & Co. will have ready early 
June “ Sidelights on English Histor " 
ernest F. Henderson, author of 

lect Documents" and “ History of Ger- 
many.” In it the author has made an.ef- 
fort toward vitalizing the study of English 
history by bringing to the fore the per- 
sonality of the men and women who have 
had considerable to do with the making of 


| English history. 


The Amsterdam Book Company has just 


| secured from a private library a very fine 


collection of prints, mezzotints, 
gravings, and etchings by the 
masters of engraving, Bartolozzi, Earlom, 
Strange, Capt. Baillie, 3oydell, Green, 
Murphy, and many others, after the works 
of Rembrandt, Snyder, Van Dyck, Claude 
Lorraine, Rubens, and others. The pub- 
lishers have issued a full descriptive cata- 
logue of the collection included within 
thirty pages. 


line en- 
greatest 


The current issue of Collier's Weekly 
contabns an interesting article on the forth- 
coming United States census. The articie 
is by Mr W. RR. Merriam, former 
Governor of Minnesota, who was ap- 
pointed a year ago as Director of the 
twelfth census. Mr. Merriam explains to 
the public how the enumeration and tabu- 
lation of facts, relating to 75,000,000 people, 
are to be preserved for the benefit of pos- 
terity. 


A new feature of The Little Chronicle, 


| Chicago's weekly paper for boys and girls, 


is called “A Calendar of Harvests,” and 
each week tells just where various crops 
are being gathered all over the world. The 
principal articles in the current number are 
“The Gateway of the Drakenberg,” where 
Gen. Buller’'s army was at last reports; 
“Messenger Boys of a United States War- 
ship,” being a description of the small 
boats in the United States Navy; “ The 
Guns of the Kearsarge,” ‘‘ When the Moon 
Hides the Sun,” describing the solar 
eclipse, and “‘ Kaiser William’s Luther Pil- 
grimage.” 

The June number of McClure’s Magazine 
contains an article on ‘“ Experiments in 
Flying’ by O. Chanute, being an account 
of the author’s own flying machines, one of 
which was so constructed as to maintain 
successfully a speed of seventeen miles an 
hour. The article is illustrated from pho- 
tographs. The same number has a curious 
story of the Chino-Japanese war by Adachi 
Kinnosuke, who is almost the only exist- 
ing Japanese writer whose literary reputa- 
tion has been established by his works in 
the English language. There is also a true 
historical story by the Rev. Cyrus Towns- 
end Brady—a tale of the great fight of 
the Armstrong privateer against over- 
whelming British odds in the Harbor of 
Fayal, 


The Independent of June 7 will be the an- 
nual vacation number. Some of the arti- 
eles will be illustrated—an innovation for 
The Independent. Mr. Casper Whitney will 
write an article on ‘Outdoor Sports.’ 
Poultney Bigelow contributes a humorous 
account of a journey from London to 
Lourdes on a steam carriage, and Bishop 
Newnham, whose diocese embraces thou- 
sands and thousands of miles of Canada 
about Hudson Bay, tells of “A _ Trip 
Through Unknown Labrador.” 


Houghton, Mifflin & Coa. have issued an 
attractive little brochure, with a rubricated 
title page, concerning the two historical 
novels ‘To Have and To Hold,” and 
“Prisoners of Hope,” and their author, 
Miss Mary Johnson. Rather a new 
feature of this sort of publication is 
the grouping of criticisms under various 
heads, such as * Popularity,” ‘Story In- 
terest,"’ ‘‘ Historical Verity,” ‘‘ Craftsman- 
ship,” “Character Drawing,” and ‘ Liter- 
ary Quality.” 

““A Summer Journey to Brazil,"’ by Alice 
R. Humphrey, with sixteen full-page illus- 
trations, is being published by Bonnell, 
Silver & Co. The book contains many sug- 
gestions of value to merchants who may 
have commercial relations with the South 
American States. 


Harper & Brothers 
uniform edition of their most popular ju- 
veniles, which will be called ‘ Harper's 
Young People Series,"" These will include 
many of the stories of W. L. Alden, David 
Ker, Lucy C. Lillie, Miss Mulock, Kirk 
Munroe, and James Otis, besides those oc- 
easional flights into juvenile literature by 
authors like Edward Eggleston, William 
Black, and Ernest Ingersoll. The series 
will include in all thirty-eight titles. 


are bringing out a 


A timely book on Transatlantic travel ts 
being issued by Bonnell, Silver & Co. under 
the title of ‘Old Ocean's Ferry,’ compiled 
by John Colgate Hoyt. It is a collection of 
odd and useful information for nautical 
travel and of strange features of the sea, 

Richard Marsh's new book, ‘A Second 
Coming,” is in press at John Lane's. In 
his new work the author of that curiously 
exciting story ‘The Beetle,’"” makes a 
striking satire on the modern social, politi- 
eal, and religious life of sdéciety as meas» 
ured by the teachings and life of the Christ 
of the New Testament, 


number of Outing contains an 


The June 
article on ‘‘ The Country Cart of To-day 
by the editor of the periodical, Mr. Casper 
Whitney. The text has nime illustrations in 
four colors by Edward Penfield, which is 
always a pleasing feature. The editor 
also presents some interesting sporting 
news in his particular department, called 
“The Way of the Sportsman."’ Mr. Owen 
Wister writes on ‘“* The Educating of a Polo 
Pony.’ There is also a timely article on 
“How to Lay Out and Care for Golf 
Courts.’ The spectal artfcles and sketches 
and illustrations ef this number maintain 
the usual high standard inaugurated by Mr. 
Whitney a couple of months ago. 

“ Reed and Kellogg’s High School Gram- 
mar,’ in press at Maynard, Merrill & Co.'s, 
is said to present the subject from a his- 
torical and scientific point of view as hith- 
erto unattempted by educators In the 
performance of their task the authors have 
read over 15,009 pages of British and Amer- 
authors still living, or living until 
recently, in order that they might know 
exactly what present usage is multi- 
tudes of disputed points. 

The third number of The Smart Set 
seems to maintain in an adequate manner 
the plan of publication begun in the first. 
The number opens with a complete novel 
by Charles Vale, entitled “A Peculiar 
Premier.”” An author, who signs himself 
Momus, Jr., writes nearly twenty pages 
of verse, composing a Juvenalian satire, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Charge of the Four Hundred.” 
Mrs. Burton Harrison has a _ novellette 
entitled ‘‘ The Rejuvenescence of Stanny,” 
and there is a short story by Edgar Saltus 
called ‘The Golden Calf,”’ while Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer Cruger has a dialogue called 
* A Modern Child."’ There is also a novel- 
lette, “If at First You Don’t Succeed,” 
by H. C. Chatfield-Taylor The shorter 
sketches and poems of the number are 
bright and insinuating. 


ican 


on 


“The Christ Myth: A Study,” by Eliza- 
beth E. Evans, is being published by The 
Truth Seeker Company. The book is the 
result of inevstigations of Mrs. Evans car- 
ried on since 1875 in the department of 
Christian doctrine, having no connection 
with dogmas concerning the identity of 
Christ. She may be recalled as the author 
of ‘History of Religions,’”’ ‘‘The Abuse 
of Maternity,” *‘ The Story of Louis XVBL, 
of France,” ‘‘ Laura, an American Girl," 
“Transplanted Manners,” and other hh 
tories and novels. 


The conductors of The Centary regard 
Nikola Tesla’s article in the June number 
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of the magazine as one of the most no- 
table contributions made to their publl- 
cation. It is entitled ‘The Problem of In- 
creasing Human Energy." Mr. Tesla, who 
has for years been working at the larger 
bearings of the electrical problem, an- 
nounces half a dozen discoveries which he 
has recently made, and presents, in pho- 
tographic illustration for the first time, his 
telautomaton and striking views of ex- 
periments with electrical forces of the 
greatest voltage and frequency ever pro- 
duced. 


“Some Notable Hamlets,”” by Mr. Clem- 
ent Scott, shortly to appear from the press 
of Greening & Co. of London, will be il- 
lustrated by W. G. Mein. 


The Ledger Monthly for June contains 
an illustrated series of ‘“‘Groups of Sol- 
diers of the Great Military Nations of Eu- 
rope.’ Roselle Mercier writes an illus- 
trated article on “The Harvard Summer 
School.” ‘The Paris Exposition’ is by 
Mayr H. Smith, while Waldon Fawcett 
writes an article on “ Scientific Kite-Fly- 
ing.”” The fiction of the number is fur- 
nished by John Strange Winter, Alice 
Winston-Gage, and May Halsey Miller. 


the recent eclipse of the 
have published a new 
“The Story of the 


Apropos of 
sun, Cassell & Co. 
and revised edition of 
Heavens,” by Sir Robert Stawell Ball of 
Cambridge University. The volume in- 
cludes twenty-four colored plates and nu- 
merous Ulustrations, 

The Jamieson-Higgins Company has in 
hand for publication in June *‘ Tales of the 
Telegraph,’’ by Jasper Ewing Brady of the 
United States Signal Corps, and “ Stories 
of the Railroad,” by John A. Hill. Both of 
these volumes will be illustrated. 


The July number of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal will contain a play for children, by 
Mr. Seton-Thompson, the characters of 
which are chiefly wild animals. There will 
also be an article on * Fashionable Summer 
Resorts of the Century” and a historical 
narrative entitled ‘‘The Girl Who Fought 
in the Revolution.”’ This is said to be the 
true story of a forgotten heroine who, in 
masculine garb and with the trappings of 
war, won many feminine hearts while she 
helped to free her country. 

“Four Months Besieged: The Story of 
Ladysmith,’ being the unpublished letters 
of H. H. S. Pearse, special correspondent, 
is being published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. ‘The same house is also presenting 
“Travels Through the Alps,” by the late 
dames D. Forbes, revised and annotated by 
W. A. B. Coolidge of Magdalen College. 
Both these volumes.are illustrated with 
maps and diagrams, while in the former are 
presented many sketches and photographs 
made by Mr. Pearse. 

The May number of The Criterion, which 
changed from its. weekly to its monthly 
issue with the April number, is even more 
clearly identified with its plan than was 
its recent number. Among the special arti- 
cles in the May number are “‘ The Literary 
Atmosphere in London and in New York,” 
by Charles G. D. Roberts; ‘* The Actor's 
Need of Culture,’’ by E. H. Sothern; “ Dif- 
ficulies of Grand Opera in Wnglish," by 
Miss Suzanne Adams; “ The Outlook for 
Art in America," by William Ordway Part- 
ridge, and ‘American Art at the Exposi- 
tion,’”’ by Vance Thompson. 


Frederick Warne & Co. will issue imme- 
diately a new story by Silas K. Hocking, 
called “ When Life Is Young.” 

Concerning the Congress of Librarians, 
which will be held at the Paris Exposition 
Aug. 20 to 23, the French Government 
has issued a neat leaflet containing all 
requisite information on the subject. ‘these 
may be obtained by addressing M. J. Cou- 
raye du Parc, at the Bibliotheque Nation- 
ale, 08 Rue de Richelieu, Paris. 


The Textile Publishing Company is issu- 
ing a monthly periodicar printed in the lan- 
guages of the South American republics, 
the function of which will be to promote 
the commercial relations between North 
and South America. It is entitled “ El 
Economisia Internacional." 


Elizabeth Alden Curtis's “One Hundred 
Quatrains from the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam," published by Mr. Laurence C. 
Woodworth in December of last year, is 
now entirely out of print. Several copies 
have brought double their price at auction, 
one at Anderson's sale a short time ago. 
As this exhausts the first edition within 
four months, both author and publisher 
should be well pleased. Edward Heron- 
Allien, whose scholarly prose translation 
of the Rubailyat was published by the 
L. C. Page Company of Boston two years 
ago, says of Miss Curtis's version: “I 
have no hesitation in saying that it is 
not only the finest thing that has been 
done with Omar since 155%, but also in 
places quite as fine as anything that VFitz- 
gerald ever wrote. Regard being had to 
the amount of work I have done upon 
Omar and Fitzgerald, | know that this is 
a bold thing for me to say, but I say it 
quite deliberately and with a full sense of 
my responsibility in saying it.” 


Boston Items. 

BOSTON, May 24.—"' Prophets of the 
Nineteenth Century,’ Mrs. May Alden 
Ward's very little book of biography, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., con- 
tains a story of Ruskin less familiar than 
most of those told of him. His unrequited 
love for the beautiful Miss Domecq and 
the history of his unhappy mArriage are 
strange to no one, but Mrs. Ward says: 

“During all these busy years, (while es- 
tablishing St. George’s Guild and perform- 
ing other valuable work as teacher and 
philanthropist), while giving his energies 
to making England better and men happier 
and students more useful, Mr. Ruskin was 
passing through a great sorrow. For many 
years after his wife's desertion he had 
lived not only a lonely but a shy and se- 
cluded life, (sic.) Always sensitive, that 
cruel experience had made him more so 
and-less fitted to mingle with the world. 
Yet he longed for affection. His heart was 
hungry for the happiness that is not denied 


to other men. It was one of his sean: a 
woman much younger than himself, who 
had come into his life and who seemed to 
satisfy that longing. She promised to be- 
come his wife, and his friends rejoiced that 
he who had written so beautifully of the 
home was to*know its joys. But the lady 
was very devout, and she became disturbed 
by some of Ruskin’s utterances in ‘ Fors 
Clavigera,’ which was then appearing in 
monthly numbers. She could not under- 
stand his position, and, deciding that she 
could not yoke herself with an unbeliever, 
broke the engagement. She refused to see 
him again, although it broke her heart and 
cost her her life. She faded rapidly away, 
and no plea or argument of Ruskin could 
change her resolution. At length, when he 
knew her to be on her deathbed, Ruskin, 
almost maddened with grief, begged earn- 
estly for one last interview. The reply was 
that if he could say that he loved God bet- 
ter than he loved her, she would grant it. 
He could not say it, and she died without 
seeing him.” 

Mrs. Ward's “ Prophets" are Carlyle, 
Ruskin, and Tolstoi,and the latest portraits 
of all three are included in the volume. All 
three papers are personal rather than criti- 
cal, and all three express great admiration 
for the *‘ Prophet ” described. 

Three volumes of fiction, coming almost 
simultaneously from the press of Messrs, 
L. C. Page & Co., indivate the opening 
of the Summer season, and one of them, 
Miss Martha Baker Dunn's ‘“ Memory 
Street,’’ opens with as pretty a picture of 
childhood and a child's views of its el- 
ders as can be found outside of Mr. Gra- 
ham’s pages. The little heroine is no im- 
itation of Mrs. Whitney's small maiden, or 
of Mrs. Deland’s, but is entirely original. 
In the later chapters, when her own love 
affairs succeed to early watching of the 
love affairs of others, she is an attractive 
young person, but the book is too well 
written to be classed with common sugar- 
plum fiction, and it so subtly inculecates a 
lesson in womanly conduct that it might 
well have taken its motto from Coventry 
Patmore. 

‘The Black Death,” by Mr. John K. 
l.eys, is a romance of the future, telling of 
the abduction of the Czar and the substi- 
tution of an Englishman resembling bim, 
who remains quiescent while revolutionists 
compel the captive to transform the coun- 
try into a constitutional monarchy. Havy- 
ing been written for " syndicate "’ readers, 
it is carefully made easy for minds be- 
low the average level, but it is pleasant 
enough for lazy reading. ‘At the Court 
of the King,”’ by G. Humbert Westley, is 
a volume of short stories of the Courts 
of Francis L, Henry 1V., and Louis XV., 
pleasantly written and new in plot and 
personage, although necessarily echoes of 
Mr. Weyman and Mr. Doyle. 

Messsr. Lee & Shepard have a “ bird 
book’ of a novel kind in preparation for 
the holiday season. It contains poems so 
classified that one may follow the birds 
all around the year, the illustrations har- 
monizing with the text, which includes 
American poems about birds, arranged as 
a calendar. “Heaven's Distant Lamps,” 
a compilation by Miss Anna E. Mack, is 
the largest collection of consolatory verse 
yet made, and is likely to be long lived 
since “‘never morning wore till evening” 
without making such verses welcome to 
some newly stricken mourner. ‘“ Myths 
and Fables of To-day,” by Col. Samuel 
Adams Drake, is a study in popular su- 
perstitions unconsciously held by nearly 
everybody, explaining theff origin, but not 
endeavoring to conquer them. 

Mr. Edward Stratemeyer will have two 
more new books this year, for he has no 
thought of leaving the small boy unpro- 
vided with a tale of the Boer war, and 
“ Between Boer and Briton” will tell the 
story’ of two American boys who found 
themselves between the two combatants. 
Considering the mobility of one army and 
the magnitude of the other one can but 
muse upon the great activity of the boys, 
but doubtless Mr. Stratemeyer will ac- 
count for that. His third book Is ‘‘ True 
to Himself,” the story of a boy who played 
guerdian for his little sister, and brought 
tu justice the forger who had contrived 
to throw a suspicion of crime upon his 
father. ‘ Aguinaldo’s Hostage,” by Mr. 
H. Irving Hancock, takes its hero with- 
in the lines of the Philippine insurgents, 
and “ Rival Boy Sportsmen,” by W. Gor- 
don Parker, ends the pretty Deer Lodge 
series. 

For girls, Miss Amanda M. Douglas has 
written ‘‘Almost as Good as a Boy”; 
Miss Amy Brooks, the very “elever illus- 
trator of ‘Told Under the Cheery Trees,” 
has made both pictures and text for “ Ran- 
dy’s Summer"; Mr. Frank Samuel Child 
has continued “The House with Sixty 
Closets," by ‘The Little Dreamer’s Ad- 
venture "'; Sophie May has continued “ The 
Little Prudy's Children ” series with “ Jim- 
my, Lucy, and All’; ‘‘Penn Shirley,” 
Sophie May's sister, continues “ The Happy 
Six’ in “Boy Donlad,” and Mrs. A. §. 
Roe has devised “ Two Little Street Sing- 
ers,"’ a story of street waifs. ‘In the Days 
of Alfred the Great,” by Miss Eva March 
Tappan, Ph. D., is more serious and is 
intended to be worthy of the occasion, the 
thousandth anniversary of the great mon- 
arch’'s birth. 


—~-. 


An Early Missionary Diary.* 


The trials, adventures, and narrow es- 
capes of Francesco Garces, a Spanish mis- 
sionary priest, who explored Sonora, Ari- 
zona, and California in 1775 and. 1776, are 
thrillingly told in his diary and itinerary, 
edited by the late Dr. Elliott Coues and 
just published as No. 3 of The American 
Explorers Series. The edition is limited 
to 950 copies, is printed on fine book pa- 
per, and embellished with nineteen maps 
and illustrations, largely fac similes from 
rare unpublished drawings and photo- 
graphs. The work ts a translation from 
an official contemporaneous copy of the 
original Spanish maruscript, and is care- 
fully edited, with numerous critical notes, 


*ON THE TRAIL OF A SPANISH PIONEER, 
The Diary and Itinerary of Francesco Garces, 
Missionary Priest, in his travels through 
Sonora, Arizona, and California, 1775-1776. 
Translated from an official contemporaneous 
copy of the original Spanish manuscript, and 
edited, with soe critical notes, by Elliott 
Coues. Bvo. 2 Pp. 2xx.-608 New York: 
Francis P 
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by Dr. Coues. It was the final literary 
work of the editor, who died last Christ- 
mas Day, before his book had come from 
the press. 

Garces was a Spanish priest and Fran- 
cescan friar, who traveled extensively in 
Sonora, Arizona, and California, as a mis- 
sionary to various Indian tribes during 
the years 1768-81. From his post of duty 
on the Santa Cruz River he made several 
expeditions, mainly for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, to bring the Indians under the 
catechism of the Church and the vassalage 
of the King of Spain, but also to discover 
a means of communication between the 
widely separated settlements of New Mex- 
ico and California. After four minor ex- 
plorations he undertook a fifth in 1775-6, 
when he started from Yuma, at the junc- 
tion of the Gila and the Colorado, went 
to the mouth of the latter river, returned, 
went up the Colorado to Mojave, then 
across California to San Gabriel, by way 
of Tulare Valley back to Mojave, thence 
to Moqui and back again to Mojave, down 
the river to Yuma and up the 
post at Bac. During this famous tour he 
visited many Indian nations who 
never before seen the face of a white 
and he added greatly to the knowledge of 
the Spaniards regarding the geography of 
the great West, which they were endeavor- 
ing to Christianize. 

Garces was a true soldier of the Cross, 
and he really loved his fellow-men, and 
this was his controlling’ motive in all his 
travels. His one object was to bring the 
truth as he saw it before the Indians. 
Foreseeing that he could not explain him- 
self better to the Indians than with im- 
ages of the kind most familiar to their 
sight, he carried a linen print of Maria 
Santissima with Nino Dios in her arms, 
having on the other side the picture of a 
lost soul. In all his explorations he ob- 
served that the crucifix which he wore 
on his breast caused great devotion among 
the Indians; they adored it, and confessed 
that it was a divine thing, a confession 
which pleased the good priest greatly. 

When Garces made this journey the 
white men in Arizona were a few in some 
Spanish forts or mines along what is now 
its Southern border, and in California there 
were no white men aside from the five mis- 
sions thus far established on or near the 
coast. 

Garces had been the year before across 
the California desert as far as San Gabriel, 


man, 


only 


and what he saw roused his zeal to achieve | 


the practical result of opening a way be- 
tween Santa Fé on the Rio Grande del 
Norte and the new establishment on the 
Pacific Coast. He was not to go to San 
Francisco, however, but was to wander 
elsewhere, covering several hundred leagues 
without a white companion, relying on In- 
dians to show him the way he wished or 
was obliged to go. His travels extended 
further than those of any other mission- 
ary of his day who went unattended. His 
loneliness reached a pathetic point at Mo- 
qui, his furthermost point, where the In- 
dians would have none of him or his relig- 
ion, would give him nothing to eat or drink, 
or a place to lay his head, and turned 
him out of their settlement between two 
days. 

Generally the savages received him hos- 
pitably. They made a hero of him and 
placed all their resources at his command. 
They guided him in his wanderings, and on 
no occasion was any attempt at treachery 
made. The missionary pleased the savages, 
and they took kindly to his religion. 
reason for the unusual conduct of the Mo- 
quis Garces never discovered. They simply 
did not want him with them, but they of- 
fered him no indignities, and he passed 


from among them as freely as he had come. | 


The exploration by Garces began Oct. 
21, 1775, and ended Sept. 17, 1776, when he 
arrived at his mission of San Xavier del 
Bac The diary which is now published 
gives the full details of the tour among 
the Indians, Garces having made an entry 
on each day of his journey. Some of his 
experiences are given at great length, and 


some very interesting incidents are related. 
The general character of the commentary 
or annotation upon Garces is the same as 
Dr. Coues has added to Nfs previous works. 
Besides fac similes of ancient documents, 
views of old missions and churches, the 
work is illustrated with Pedro Font’s map 
of 1777, a map of the mesa country occu- 
pied by the Hopi Indians, and two rock in- 
scriptions. Historians, collectors, and all 
interested in Western Americana will wel- 
come this third number of the American 
Explorers Series. 


York Inns.* 


York is one of the quaintest of English 
cities. Its streets are, for the most part, 
narrow, crooked, and picturesque. Many of 
its old signs that belong to an age ante- 
dating general ability to read and write 
still linger, and from these odd pictorial 
conceits the visitor there may gather much 
that is reminiscent and interesting. The 
curious observer of old inns and their 
signs may find in them delightful sources 
of amusement as well as of speculation. 
The tavern keeper of the days when they 
were most popular sought his customers 
from certain ranks or grades of society, 
and to aid in the drawing of their desired 
custom he put up some peculiar or fa- 
miliar sign that would appeal to the class 
of people frequenting the neighborhood. 
The custom was possibly derived from the 
Romans, who are known to have thus used 
signs. Of the two hundred and odd taverns 
that flourished in York some seventy years 
ago many have been converted into private 
houses or shops. Others have suffered de- 
struction at the hands of the street widen- 
er, and from other causes. The volume 
that Mr. Cooper has compiled is full of 
jocal interest that will appeal in particular 
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Gila to his | 


had | 


The | 


r Woman’ s Paris. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

“A Woman's Paris” is intended for the use 
of the American lady who is about to go to 
Paris, and who wishes while she is there, to 
quote the author's preface, to do the ag ible 
things there are to do and to avoid the disagree- 
able things.’’ 


The Anglo-Boer Conflict. 


Its History and Causes. 
By ALLEYNE IRELAND. 75 cents. 

Small as the volume is, it contains all that can 
be required for an adequate understanding of the 
case, even including many important points not 
to be found in more extended and pretentious 
treatises.’"—N, Y. Tribune. 
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‘OFFICE MAPS 


We make a spectalty of fitting 
bankers, brokers, anufacturers, and merchants 
with outfits of commercial maps We carry a 
large a rtment of our own and leading Euro 
pean makers in sheet form, and have facilities 
for mounting in : form desired Special cases 
and rollers made order, Send for catalogua 
Correspondence solicited 

RAND, MeNALLY & CO., 
142 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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humorous character story 
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covers, 25 cts; cloth, $1.00 
TAKER, Publisher, Fourth 
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SOME PKOPLE Wek MEET. 
By Charles F. Hideal. 

A series of brightly written character sketches 
or types, including The Saleslady, The Man 

‘Wot’ Golfs, Wun Lung The Rev. Hi 
ram B Mc mntgomery,Jackle, Bob Toughun, abe 2 
Gent,’ r. Levi Vindermenderheimer, Mr 
Tammany Todd, Mr.Se mpronious Yardly, Mr Dic “ra 
Drummerton, } Whirli ay Whiz. Miss Jessie 

A. Walker has provided tures exhibiting hee 
usual clever talent. Cloth, 12mo, De corated Coy- 

er. THE ABBEY PR S, Publishers, 

114 Sth Avy., New York 

Authorized 
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TRANSLATED BY JEREMIAH CURTIN. 
Library Edition, (lllustrated)..... 
Popular Edition, (With 8 Illustrations)... - 
Illustrated Holiday Edition, 2 vols......... 6.00 
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WILLIS BOYD ALLEN’S 
Great Detective Story 


is now ready at all booksellers. 
$1.50, 





12mo. 


FLOWERS IN THE PAVE. 


By CHARLES M, Skinner. Illustrated with 
four photogravures by ELIZABETH SHIPPEN 
GREEN and E. S. HOLLOWAY. 12mo. Cloth, 
extra, $1.50. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers, Phila, 


Can You Crack ‘Em! A book 
of 100 rare *a*ch problems. Real 
brain ticklers. Mailed for 10c. 
stamps. Home Supply Co., 132 0 
Nassau 8t., N. Y. 


MENTAL 
NUTS 


to those having antiquarian proclivities 
who may chance to find themselves in 
York during their travels here and there. 
Tabulations of signs that no longer re- 
main, as well as those that still do duty 
as in the old days, include some quaint 
names and constitute features in the book. 
Mr. Cooper has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to local history that is in these days 
too often overlooked. 





Gertrude Dix, author of “ Image Break- 
ers,”’ the new realistic study of modern so- 
cialism, which will be published by Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Company, has lived for many 
years in socialistic colonies, and has ex- 
perimented with various communal ideas 
that she will expose in the story. She hag 
fresh and interesting first-hand matter at 
her command, and is said to have made @ 
notable book, 





-tzst"=| BALZAC CLUB. CLOSING! 


Fis omplbcys she enna collected the latest | A few weeks ago The University Society annouaced a “ Before-Publication” Balzac Club for 


Day,” were written for various periodicals ,| ¢he distribution of a limited new edition, now in press, of “‘ The World’s Greatest Novelist.” This 


a dozen or more years ago, when, as the a « 
author remarks in his pretace, he was!| club is now closing. If you ever intend owaing a fine library edition of Balzac you cannot afford 


more under the spell of ‘‘ these and kin- 


dred subjects" than he is today. ‘The || tO miss this opportunity. Our edition is absolutely new, complete, scholarly, and of the finest 
Supposed conflict of science and religion. || Wort manship—a de /uxe edition in every detail. Yet our club has made a special price of about 


the difference between religion and the- 

ology, religious truth, faith and credulity, a 4s ® ‘ > 
og i ecigpe lpatons Dor ent Pt en half the regular and allowed easy payments, if desired, But the edition is limited, and this 
In this supposedly enlightened hour to the }| announcement should exhaust the few remaining sets. 


creeds and dogmas of the sects, are some 


of the subjects. Mr. Burroughs feels that THE . 
he has now passed the age for worrying JS: = 
about such matters. He contributes a P “aD, uaa 

a P * aw NS a e 


versified introduction to the volume, of j 
which these are the first and last stanzas: 
Serene, I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind or tide or sea; 


I rave no more ‘gainst Time or Fate, 
For lo! my own shail come to me, 


* . a * * * as 

The stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor dcep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from ‘me. 

A cheering doctrine certainly, and the 


esteemed naturalist is doubtless to be con- 


gratulated upon its possession of him in 
the evening of his life; but there are some . 
to whom John Henry Newman’s expression 
of a perfect faith in something will still 
seem more satisfying than John Bur- 


roughs’s announcement of his comforting 
trust in nothing in particular. / : / , x R 
So long Thy power hath blessed me, sure \ Ny ‘ . Send Inquiry Coupon To-Day 
it still - Hf", 
Will lead me on, Send Inquiry Coupon To-Day > XN 3 
O’er moor and ten, o’er crag and torrent, ‘ etiicdieios 
ull ——_——- : \ 
The night is gone; > 
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awhile. 
There are all the accustomed symptoms 
of doubt and unrest in these contributions _ SOME Cl CRI TICAL OPINIONS OF BALZ A "ie 
of Mr. Burroughs~to the literary discussion Ss 
logma. He tries to hold fast to re- Ie . 3 x 
Of COntEe. pease Siig: VICTOR HUGO says: ‘t First among HE loftiest position’in the realm of pure fiction] CHARLES DICKENS says: “ He 


ligion while discarding theology, but finds, the greatest; highest among the best.’ is claimed for BALZAC, His powerful ro- ranks us one ofthe great geniuses who 


we fancy, that the two have been running # > . ’ at appear by ones and twos in century 
mates so long that the task is all but baf- RICHARD HENRY STODDARD mances form a union of lofty qualities keen after century of authorship, and who 


: says: “To the novelists of the nine- | insight, prof , ascinati i é » ‘ of faces ” 
fling. It is not our purpose, however, to teenth century what Shakespeare was lial eaigsboenelietorce tics blended tnd clothed en oe — a 
Sl Y Sarees 











get into the deep waters of religious or to the dramatists of the sixteenth and | 
seventeenth centuries.” 


theological discussion in noticing this book, in the mist of an undefinable charm, piace him| JULIAN HAWTHORNE says: “ Not 
alone and peerless in the heights of classic fiction. | content merely to picture the world, he 


but merely to give the reader some idea Dr. CYRUS A. BARTOL says: “ He This is not the arbitrary opinion of a few, but the has chapters in heaven, in hell, and in 


of the author's view, and so commend the has no peer yet in the English tongue." sat at ri ... | the realms of mysticism < agic.”” 

volume to his notice, or the reverse, ac- 'OnTYa ww ‘ consensus of criticism in three great countries. a oat win — ae 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE says | The quotations here given rank his genius above en 

THE N. Y. SUN says: ‘“‘ The supreme 


cording to the bent of his mind, ‘Nearer to omniscience than the mo . . 
Mr. Burroughs’s position in regard to gifted of ordinary mortals.’ ¥ | that of every other novelist. novelist of the century in his splendid 


‘hristianity is 2 § 5 a f your library i ontai 9i¢ t | solitude. 
Christianity is not to be summed up in a THE NEW If you ry is to contain the choicest though | € 


\ YORK TIMES s: inc eT 
single word or sentence. He recalls with “The most powerful hy By vee of the world, why not include the greatest novelist ? PAUL BOURGET say “One must 


some sort of mild amusement the religious | | lived, and his understanding of human If you read fiction, why not read the best—the novels go to Shakespeare to discover a genius 
discussions he was accustomed to hear in besites hed _equaled Shakespeare's 2a of world-wide interest and enduring charm ? so strong and so genuine.” . : 








his boyhood between his father, a strict 
japtist, and a Methodist neighbor. His THE FAMOUS SAINTSBURY TEXT. 


father ‘‘no more doubted the literal truth ie . 
This is the only full and exact American printing of the famous Saintsbury Edition. Others so claiming are fraudu- 


f every passage in the Bible thar » di > > r 

a he - ky cots tes : ne ove fi = ee eo = ae oars purchased theexclusive American rights of publication for the edition and reset it in new 
so mn sete 4 us | type. e text is translated by well-known English scholars; and we have added three s ginally lz i ir : 

this faith leads Mr. Burroughs to declare: series. - Bee: three Morles criginshy lacking tn (ie 


liow impossible for me to read the Bible | | INTR IDUCTIONS—We include the coinplete prefaces of Mr. {ILLUSTRA rIONS — From three sources: (1) Reproductions of 
as father or Jerry did, or to feel any im- | | yi . : GEORGE SAINTSBURY, who is credited the best etchings in the famous English edi- 
terest in questions which were so vital to | wit iB So rdadgr. more about the literature of the world than any living | tion; (2) rsdrawings of well-known subjects tn the first French edition; 
them; not because I have hardened my man. 1ese introductions, so necessary to a full appreciation of the} (4) many original sketches made by distinguished American artists ex- 


A auth ar? critica ane ys ¢ “ — 2 i iti 
heart against these things, but mainly be- ty ok peal ee ae saulanniary, and deal with each story separate- | pressly for this edition. More than 150, all photogravures, printed by 
cause | was born forty years later than ae Bree hee TUL. hand on genuine Japan paper. 


they were, with different tastes and hab- | | THE INQUIRY COUPON BRINGS IGS FURTHER DETAILS. 


its of mind The time spirit has wrought 
many changes in men's views, and I have 


seen the world with other eyes and through | | MAIL THIS COUPON To- DAY: 
other mediums. A De Luxe Edition at * Popular” Price 
! Ss. 
INQUIRY COUPON 


This sort of reasoning, we fear, will not “Twill pay ‘aa F 
he : oh a PUN: nee tise ss z | y yay you to investigate, no matter when you propose buying ‘ , “pe * . > oe P , 
convince many _profe eerng ithaca Sunt no matter what you propose paying. If you cannot conveniently THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, NEW YORK: 
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was, indeed, completely immersed in our It will bring you a handsome booklet, containing a biography and | 

common humanity. Nothing Godlike about || critique of Balzac, also specimen pages of this edition, and particulars | Name 
him but his teachings.” The stories of the about this club, which cuts the price in two and enables you to make 

monthly payments (if you choose,) which means * 








miracles Mr. Burroughs considers out of 
keeping with the character of Jesus, while ONLY A FEW CENTS A DAY 
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‘the notion of the Immaculate Conception 


also jars upon our sense of the human | PRIC: POSITIVELY ADVANCED AFTER PUSLICATION. 


completeness of His character.'’ What he 
calls “‘the old theology” takes an arti- 


Sons “acucsey aes sien semen || THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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the sky g.een.” Then he argues against - . _ 
the doctrines of original sin and salvation | ing of its shelves. Want of shelf room | the powers of the Trustees, for they are not | ditional room thus obtained be given to 
through the cross. ‘ Theology looks upon | is a kind of prevarication. What is really | allowed to destroy or to give away any- | the books A mastodon wants a large 
‘ : : : . i - a ’ ’ | is. 4 ante « a s i arg 
sin as something entirely apart from | meant is that not alone more shelving is | thing which is of an earlier date than 1660, | space for exhibition But the giganti 
: : : » | ° u > gigs Cc 
man’s natural defects, and upon religion as required, but more rooms, or more spacious | and that even then the lists of the con- | skeleton of the antediluvtan period, big as 
— ; q — ; } he an a r a Eg 
something entirely independent of his good | buildings. demned matter must be submitted to both | it may be, has his place encroached on by 
qualities.” Some time ago the condition of the | Houses of Parliament. the bow The : 
We make these few quotations merely to | French National Library was described. The 
indicate the drift of Mr. Burroughs’s med- | There were books there which were on | ¢papy 
itations, not for any purpos f ar y the shelves in such qu: ity é » * 
tations, no or an) pt pose of argument 1 1 antity that they | gate wus selected because Macaulay dug | avalanche, It is true that the South Ken- 
The book will make few converts to the | could not be got at. Fortunately a small i F " 4 
; est sp, out so much valuable material in the un- | sington Museum now contains the major 
gospel of unbelief, but it contains much | 4ppropriation was granted, and it is thought | pnown decuments of the seventeenth cen- ; part of the collection of natural hist 
; . 5 ‘ *Tle i ) ot i "< 5s . 
that will doubtless cheer and stimulate | that there will be some temporary relief. tury Senko’ . ; > ee Agence 
; P 7 | tury found in the British Museum. But | once In the British Museum, and so it does 
persons who already hold to that dubious Just now a bill is before Parliament, in- ill there be no Macaulays in the time to | look as if in time the whol f the I ; 
; Oo Macaulays e e | as me the whole o 1e Blooms- 
doctrine. lt possesses, of course, uncom- troduced by the Trustees of the British . 9 ‘Thie t , on . | . lat pega dag: see 
4 : come? This is the question The Spectator | bury building wil! be devoted to the library 
mon literary charm, and will rank, among Museum. It may seem strange to us, for isks, “‘ These old newspaper i rapt In the United Stat t : 
a . a " adi F 3, se » “papers anc jaro ph- 1 e 1ited §&§ 3 ings Ly we 
John Burroughs’s works, we fancy, with the Trustees do not ask for additional build- atin. ; ss sheets Phaattacnsyle es 
his recently published estimate of Walt | ings, but for permission to exercise selec- 
W hitmen tle will be best remembered tion in the books sent to the library is | : 

. - es ' A rary. It is valueless to those who were living when | With our conservatism, as as relates 
though, by the books in which his true | then a weeding-out process the Trustees | tne, : 1 be 
function as a student of nature, animate eem intent on carrying out. The London a 
and inanimate, is revealed, by ‘** Wake | Spectator writes that the Museum officials 
Robin,” for instance, and “ Winter Sun- | take the same view of existing conditions 
shine,” us would the private person having more 


printed volume does not 
>» time limit, 1660, is certainly an arbi- | Come semi-occasionally, but is arriving all 
one. The Spectator thinks that this | the time, not singly, but in the guise of an 


lets and broadsheets, that have become | rather pride ourselves on the preservation 
valuable through age, possibly seemed as | of our printed matter in the public libraries, 


were printed as contemporary news- | to our collections, there certainly would be 
papers, pamphlets, and broadshcets may | raised a pretty howdy-do if th ' idea were 
eem to the Trustees of the British Muse- | entertained of “‘ weeding out" what we 
um now.” This is Mr. Lee's testimony in considered to be intr to our care for 
The titles of some of the essays in this | books in his house than he could take pene fe ae ey meade ins apolegid Gus ereatiol It must, however, be borne 

and pamphlets As associated with the | in mind that we are very young, and that 


volume are “ Faith and Credulity, “In care of: ‘ ’ : , 
Corroboration of Prof. Huxiey,"’ (replying And so he takes counsel with a second- anOnery bs wemmaon en Pa: Sow eet ne er kee ees zat AEE ER 
to Lyman Abbott's criticism of certain re hand bookseller, the buyer of waste paper, writ« Investigations have been largely dist nt it may 1 “we do. “ro } ind 
and the local librurian, and in the end a conducted in the British Museum. The | when the tim > do c mi: th “ le but oi 
: 2 - 2 cart comes to,the door and a portion of the ews rst he lueless pr > thing lef ie tor ace + ioe Satan 
ils,) “The Modern Skeptic, “The Deca- | library is either given away or made over POWSPAPCEs and the valueless printed At beach RS xt ea ‘0 angi and that is the 
dence of Theology,” “A Hint from Frank- | to a purchaser, er, which it is now proposed either to nlargement of the library buildings 
lin,’ (who commended the Dunkers for re- The bill before Parliament asks that the | 4estroy or to remove elsewhere, have Of course, everybody knew that Mr. M 

: ‘ ; phe i ‘ Sie ies t - Ms ‘ f \ se, v y dy 1eV ha Mr. J - 
fusing to print their confession of faith | Trustees shall be empowered to dispose proved of the highest importance in track- ta 


m ubout the swine possessed by dey- 


for fear they might discover errors in it | of certain accumulations of books as the; ing out or in testing numberless pleces of | eed Tae alin adn et ence oe ns 
as they grew in enlightenment,) and * Spir- | think best. The wording reads, “to dis- | P* Punent information,” we were whi icine th a Meu oes 
itual Insight of Matthew Arnold.” pose by destruction or otherwise of printed Perhaps after all the Trustees of the Brit- | « Empire maker” is sitinlis "Sabie a 
matter not of sufficient value to justify ish Museum have advanced the idea of the | (ne « Colossus" outside the oak "s ‘h 
its preservation in the Museum.” In the disper of the books in their library as jag Bees ss 
Civioanncetiete th: British Museum. | british Museum Library there is a vast | a threat More money must be had. In | to an articl n the 1 - 

There never was nor will there ever be | accumulation of newspapers. The proposi- England the present moment is a bad one | x, ith rr apste esis ak feat Gee 
a public library which, in the process of | tion is made to send these as a gift to the | for the asking of appropriations for the | ), Princess Redzivill. The author emiaae 
time. will not complain of the overcrowd- | various local libraries of the towns where | library The Lritish Museum is general in “es It is ‘cilia whic h the ; ; ; “d ae nae. 

these papers were issued, that is, those | its character. It contains all things; vast Rhodes claim fo him, Gal tes actaer ae Ra 

‘TH’ LIGHT OF DAY: Religious Pincussions published after 1837, But why this precise | collections of many diverse kinds. It has | Se1ve the interests of cueir country, be- 
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